











SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1902. 


THREEPE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPA 











No. 3881. 
Ror4t HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 
An ORDINARY MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, March 20, 
at5p.m,in CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet Street, when the ALEX: 


ANDER PRIZE ESSaY on ‘The Social Condition of England during 
the Wars of the Roses’ will be read. 


RoOrat. SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
AVERS, The Gallery, 5:, Pall Mall East. ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, including Examples of J. M. Turner's Mezzotints. 
OPEN 10to6. Admission 1s. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


B A C H & CG, 


THE HON. SIR JOHN C. DAY’S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 


First Part, French Masters of the School of 1830, including Works by 
Corot, Millet, Daubigny, Troyon, &c. 
ON VIEW at 168, New Bond Street, W. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Offce: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 














and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
pesioy to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 
SO pal 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Meg et Retailer, epee) or 

i nd 


S'. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—ASSISTANT MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTERSHIP.—VACANT MAY 6. A knowledge of 
Elementary Physics desirable. Hours on duty, Thirty-three a. 
including Two Hours in the Playing Field. ‘The Master a 

will be expected to take active interest in the general life par tne 
School. Salary 2501. Taha an cr to be sent to the Bursar, St. Paul’s 
School, West Kensington, V 


. te CG 0 ih ib eR 


he Office a * et MASTER will be VACANT at the END of the 
stl MMER TE: 
Applications 1 ® persons desirous of filling the vacancy are invited. 
Candidates m' uates of one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, but need not be in Holy Orders. 
The Head Master's emoluments include a Boarding-House, with 
for up is of Forty Boarders, House Rent and Rates 


“per 











ee 
For particulars apply to Messrs. Srone, KING, 
Solicitors, 13, Queen Square, Bath. 


Boexov GH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE invite 
DRY Sotto a a ety of HEAD MASTER, to start a MIXED 
i) 


Srone & Tuomas, 








Sapp must be Graduates of a University, and have had previous 

Teac ing experience at a Science School or Public Elementary School. 

2 by 9 oe appointed will be required to enter on the duties on 
uly 

Commencing salary 3501. per annum. 

Particulars of duties, &c., can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, stating age, Teaching experience and qualifica- 
tions, and Sen, Ty of three recent Testi aa, ee be sent 
on or before MARCH 3 ae GILBERT GRI Ss, 

“a any: io the Technical phos hy Comnsines. 
The Institute, W est Bromwich. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the SENATE is about to pro- 

ci to the election. of TWO EXAMINE in HISTORICAL and 

SYSTEMA' TIC THEv LOGY for the Year 1902-3, at a Salary of 50/. each 
per annum. 


Aid: 








must send in their names to the Princirat, with any 





Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this I 
enjoy its benefits u upon payment of Five Shillings =a or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


Newspapers. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
L ADY GRADUATE of the London University, 
4 Boag ee and Typist, desires an APPOINTMENT as 


UENSIS, &c.—Address B.A., care of Miss Cornish, 
S liton Pa Park. anighgate. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—A LADY desires 
ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY to a GENTLEMAN. 








w.——-— of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before SATURDAY, April 5. (It is oA pagers desired by the Senate 
that no application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 
Further particulars, if desired, can be obtained from the PrincipPac. 
By order of ‘the Senate, 
THUR W. RUCKER, M.A. 


University of London, South Kensington, 8. wo 
March 7, 1902. 





wiv eRe? yy -of. DUB LN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 
The BOARD of TRINITY COLLEGE are prepared to receive 





French and German very good ; Shorthand ; Type-writing if 
Five years in last pl achage tion 
Messrs. Farmer & 





on .C. B., care or 
Bons, 1, Edwardes ‘Terrace, Kensington. Road, W. 


AN ACTIVE YOUNG JOURNALIST, aged 22, 

with five years’ ee on Staff of a Monthly Magazine and 
as Sub-Editor of a high-class illustrated Weekly Newspaper, is OPEN 
for EMPLOYMENT. Highest references given.—Address JourNAList, 
care ve rae & Co., Atheneum Press, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 


(FENTLEMAN, with twenty years’ experience of 
Publishing in London and New York, seeks Te Ee CT as 
MANAGER, or any 
Box 506, Watson’s, 150, 








osition of trust. Excepti = 
leet Street, E.C. 


IB Ra A LR IAN.—The CITY and GUILDS of 

LON INSTITUTE is prepared to appoint a LIBRARIAN at 

the INSTITUTE'S CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Exhibition 

Road. Salary 100/. a year.—Particulars of the appointment will be 
sent on application. 


K DITOR of LONDON WEEKLY desires 

LITERARY ASSISTANT, Ime. 6 well versed in Classical 
and Current oy eg Part time. ood Salary. yf in first 
instance, statin ng, 88 of 
Reviewing, &c., Box Si2, ‘Watson’s, 150, Fleet Street, EC. 


GCIENCE and ART INSTITUTE, WALSALL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER in the TECHNICAL DAY 
SCHOOL (SCHOOL of SCI eee chiefly to prepare Boys for Advanced 
eaee oo and 4 salary, 1201. 























per an 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accom- 
net more than three Testimonials, should be sent, on or 
fore MONDAY, March 17, to Joun Tunner, Director of Technical 
Instruction. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 


Pen lications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
C8, which will be VACANT on MAY 1, 1902. 
Particulars of = Mace and Stipend may be o 





tained from the 
OW with Testimonials wf which need 
not be rye , must be sent not later than MARCH 
eines USTIN JENKINS, B.A. "heerlen | tae Registrar. 
, 


TAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


¢@ TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE are prepared to 
reese applications for a Office of DIRECTOR, in consequence of 
the resignation of Mr. Thomas ‘Turner, A.R.S.M. B. 'Se., on his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Metallurgy in the Birminghi am University. 
Salary 5001. with travelling and out-of-pocket expenses. 
Particulars of duties, &c., can obtained from the ‘undersigned on 
-or after MONDAY, the 17th instant. 
Applications must be Pyeng ty APRIL 17 next. 
ATT. F. BLAKISTON, Clerk of the County Council. 











March, 1902. 








from Candid for Two Readerships in Indian Lan- 
guages :— 


(1) A READERSHIP in BURMESE and i 
(2) A READERSHIP in TAMIL and TELUG 
The Salary of each will be 150/. per annum, in ame to Fees from 
Students. The duties will be to Lecture on Three Days in the Week 
during each of the Eighteen Weeks of the be ed Arts Course, 
beginning in the first week of November, 1902, and also during Six 
Weeks in the Months of August—September, beginning in 1903, and 
such other duties as the Board of Trinity College may direct. 
Candidates must send copies of their Testimonals before MAY 15 to 
the Reaisrrar, Trinity College, Dublin. 


UNIVERSITY of 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will, 
in the Month of MAY, orat some subsequent date, proceed to appoint 
a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, NOW 
VACANT. The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from 
October 1, 1902, from which date the wy ier pen will take effect. 

The normal Salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 800/. The 
Chair has an Official Residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut ee na ores with it 
the right to a Pension on conditions prescribed by Ord 

h applicant should lodge with the undersigned, 2 will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his Application and 
twenty copies of a Testimonials he ag desire to submit, on or 
before APRIL 15, 1902. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS, EIGHTEEN HEAD MASTERS’ NOMINA- 
cet be COMPETED for MARCH 25.—Apply Srecrerany, before 
MARCH 20. 


EASONABLE and PRACTICAL METHODS 

in EDUCATION at CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea 

(BOYS). Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver, 
and Research Medalist of University College). 


'N,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M. as 
Opened September, 1900. F dati Scholarshi 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3. 


HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 





GLASGOW. 





























FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and eee knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


NAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN — Ex-EKditor, 

J formerly Public School Master, pe! LESSONS by CORRE- 

SPONDENCE on LITERATURE and JOURNALISM.—References and 

as on 7 ca to R., care of Messrs. Reynell & Son, 44, 
Shancery Lane, W 








EEKLY NEWSPAPER PROPERTY 
WANTED. — Successful JOURNALIST, with small capital, 
desires to PURCHASE above. Part payment te be deferred.—Address 
Newspaper, care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PE’ THERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (lances). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and oe 
= Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte’ 

A few — trained for Indexing and Secretar Work ‘ia London 
and Berl 


\RANSLATIONS! TRANSLATIONS! TRANS- 
LATIONS !—The beng ere & Mevoens undertake Translations 
from or into any Langu: Russian, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian done by Experts * ‘their Offices. All Classes of Type-Writing 
and Proof Reading undertaken by Experts. Terms on application.— 
Address 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 














TRANSLATION and TYPE-WRITING.— 

French into English, English into French. Moderate terms. 
French Plays a speciality.—Address M. Masson, 74, Grosvenor Road, 
Highbury, London, N, 


YYPE-WRITING.—AIll kinds of Type-Writing, 
Shorthand, and Translations undertaken. Special attention 
given to Pupils. Terms on application.—Miss Rovrizpee, 21, Oopt 
Avenue, E.C. 


[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Soncees _ acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision to Authors. Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English — ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camerince Type-WRITING AGENCY, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


VYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &., by 

Duplicator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes «& Sixes, 13, W olverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


T 24 PE- WRITING earnestly SOUGHT for 
YOUNG LADY at 8d. per 1,000 words. Excellent work.—E ior, 7, 
Wormwood Street, E.C 


VY PE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., T. sped ; or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difficult MSS. a spec ality. Six years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. Pupils 
taken.—Granam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


YYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Tican, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. —Established 1884. base ee 
[YEE -WRITING— SHORTHAND. — ~ Authors’ 
MSS pony Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
Meetings attended, and Verbatim or 
Special terms for Contracts or large 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, E.C. 








Higher Local; 




















dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. 
Condensed io. furnished. 
quantities.—Miss E. Morcan, 


HORTHAND and TYPS-WRITING. Eee 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. 0 
hand Writers and ‘ Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Buayey, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Est ablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably Ag 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Fotitcneres Tones and Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


I OOKS, MSS., &c,—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 

Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 

offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations 

for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


§ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of News, r Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E. Cc. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON,.W.C, 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples 
will be sent post free on receipt of Name and 
Address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint - Block 
Illustrations, 


For convenience of reference the Publica- 


tions are arranged alphabetically under 


Artists’ Names. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





A SOLICITOR would like to meet with a 
i GENTLEMAN who would SHARE ROOMS near the Temple. 
Unexceptionable references required and given.—H., Athenwum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U. 








Catalogues. 
(CATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Early 


English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&c.—Etc ‘ings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—Ill d K 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
ee joes they will — glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can i case! 
from their large Stock. < e ceed iio atalaaans 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 





PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW and IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 
SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Books WANTED : 258. each offered.—Pater’s 
enaissance, 1873 -Pater’s Marius, 2 vols. First Edition, 1885— 
Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook, 
Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 
1837—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Collyn’s Wild Ked Deer, 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vole. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols 1878— 
Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Andrew 
Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 yols. 1881.— 
Baxen's Great Bookshop, Birmingham.— Rare Books supplied. 











Sales by Auction. 
Antique Furniture and Decorative Effects. 


ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 18, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and DECORATIVE EFFECTS, removed from 
a Gentleman’s Chambers in the Temple and part of the Contents of a 
Country House, including Armorial and other China—Enamels—a Pair 
of Rattersea Candlesticks—Bronzes—Carvings in Wood and Ivory— 
Miniatures — Paintings — Weapons — Clocks and Candelabra —Silver- 
Plated Articles—Jewellery—Furniture—Inlaid Bureaus—Carved Side- 
boards—Pedestal Writing-table—Chippendale, Sheraton, and Queen 
Anne Chairs—Secr¢taire Book Show Cabinets—Corner Cupboards 
—Uvermantels—Curitains, &c. 








Valuable Books and Engravings relating to Military Subjects, 
collected by the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq , F.S.A. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 

on THURSDAY, March 20, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, valuavle BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS reiating to 

Military Subiects, including a long series on the Volunteer Movement, 
collected by the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq., F.S.A. 


Musical Instruments and Library of Music. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, March 25, and Following Day, at half-past 12 o'clock 

eee, 8 GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES — Organs and 

armoniums—Harps—Old Italian and other Violins and Violoncellos— 

nr and Wood Wind Instruments—and an important Library of 
usic. 


Library of the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, March 26. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o’elock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late THOMAS PRESTON, 

Esq., F S.A., and other Properties, including a long Series of Works 
relating to America. 











Engravings and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, April 4, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

ENGRAVINGS, comprising Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line— 

Fancy Subjects printed in Colours—Sporting and Theatrical Subjects— 

Historical and Classical Prints—Coloured Views, Caricatures, &c.—and 

a Collection of Paintings, removed from a Gentleman’s Chambers in 
the Temple. 


Library of the late GEORGE LAMBERT, Esq., of Coventry 
Street (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY, April 14, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

lo'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE LAMBERT, 

Esq., of Coventry Street (by order of the Executors), comprising 
Standard and Misce!laneous Books in all Branches of Literature. 








Valuable Library of Sporting Books, the Property of a 
‘entleman, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 16, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable LIBRARY of SPOKTING BOOKS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN. 





Valuable Books on Natural History, the Property of a 
Gentleman (recently deceased). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, April 23. and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 

past lo’clock precisely, valuable BOOKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 

aad Property of aGENTLEMAN (recently deceased), by order of the 
xecutors. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the 
late JAMES PIERCE, Esq., M.A. (by order of the Executors), 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 19, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
valuable MISCELLANEOUS KOOKS, including the above LIBRARY, 
and comprising Boydell'’s Shakespeare Gallery—Houbraken’s Heads, 
2 vols —Perelle, Views of Paris, Versailles, Rome, &c.—Burlington 
Fine Arts Club Catalogues of Book bindings, Enamel Work, &c., 3 vols. 
—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.—Ackermann’s Oxford University, 2 vols., 
and Westminster Abbey, 2 vols —Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., 
Coloured Copy—Turner’s Fuci, 4 vols.—Réveries du Comte de Saxe, 
Coloured Plates, 2 vols. —Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols. —Fraser'’s 
Magazine, 34 vols —Naval Chronicle, 40 vols —Green’s English People, 
4 vols.—Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting, 5 vols.—Fores’s 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, Coloured—Lamb’s Elia, First Edition, 
and other First Editions of Meredith, Browning, Symonds, &c.—Cruik- 
shank’s Comic Almanacs, a Set, 1835-53—Books on Chess—and others in 

General Literature. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHKISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 17, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of Mrs. DEANE, deceased, and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 18, PORCELAIN, D&- 
CORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE. 

On TUESDAY, March 18, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 19, JEWELS and 
PLATE of the late Mrs. NATTALI; Old Flemish, Italian, Irish, and 
other Lace. 

On THURSDAY, March 20, a valuable COL- 
LECTION of ANTIQUE GEMS, GQLD COINS, and OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER, the Property of a LADY of TITLE; OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, formerly the Property of LORD HOLLAND. 

On FRIDAY, March 21, a choice COLLECTION 
of PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a LADY of 
TITLE; PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNI- 
TURE, the Prope: ty of a LADY, deceased ; Sculpture, &c. 

On FRIDAY, March 21, a PORTION of the 
CELLAR of WINES of WALTER DERHAM, Esq., of 76, Lancaster 
Gate, W.; Clarets, Ports, and Champagnes. 


On SATURDAY, March 22, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late Mrs. HOWARD KEELING, the late JOHN 
OSMASTON, Esq., and others. 








Fine Equatorial 4} in. Telescope by Negretti § Zambra, 
Small Equatorial by Troughton § Simms, 
Theodolite by Ditto, and other Surveying Instruments, 
Important Lots of Scientific Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, March 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., two fine EQUATORIAL 
TELESCOPES and important LOTS of SURVEYING INSTRUMEN'IS 
by Leading Makers—fine Lots of Scientific 4 ge ere as used in 
Laboratory Work for Experiments in Frictional Electricity, Poeu- 
matics, Mechanics, and Steam—a fine Microscope by Powell & Lealand 
—reveral Lots of Student’s Microscopes and Slides; also a fine LOT of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, consisting of several Cameras, com- 
plete, by Newman & Guardia—splendid Microscope and Accessories by 
Swift; also Immersion and other Objectives by Zeiss and Ross—large 
and small Models of Vertical Engines. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on meee; 








Curiosities. 
On MONDAY, March 2h, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
‘The SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION of CURIOS 
Formed by 8. H. 'TICKELL, Esq , 
Comprising COINS and MEDALS, 
ROUGH and POLISHED AGATES, 
FOSSILS, 
And MISCELLANEOUS CURIOS. 
On view Saturday prior 10 till 2 and day of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





Natural History Sale. 
TUESDAY, March 25, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
An interesting CATALOGUE of NATURAL HISTORY OBJECTS; 
Also 
Some fine ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, 
Several small PRIVATE COLLECTIONS of LEPIDOPTERA and 
COLEOPTERA, BRITISH and FOREIGN. 
Fine HEADS and HORNS of ANIMALS, 
Some Special Lots of BIRDS’ EGGS, with full Data, 
Asmall COLLECTION of SHELLS from BRITISH NEW GUINEA, 
Named and Classified, 
And many Miscellaneous Lots of 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY OBJECTS. 
On view Monday, 24th, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 17, and Four Following 
Days, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, in- 
cluding a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the EARL of MEX- 
BOROUGH, a small SELECTION from the WILLIAMSCOTE 
LIBRARY, and other Properties, comprising a Series of richly 
Illuminated Horwe—‘Ten Holograph Letters of Kobert Burns to Peter 
Hill of Edinburgh—interesting Series of Letters of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Shelley —Nelson’s Letter-Kook—Holograph MSS. of William 
Morris—Historical Documents relating to Henry VIII., Archbishop 
Cranmer, Cardinal Pole, &c.—the First and Seeond Folio Shakespeare 
(the latter with the excessively rare Smethwick ‘Title-Page), and many 
interesting Works of Shakespearean Interest—Cc liections relating to the 
History of the Stage, by Stephen Jones—early and rare English Books— 
First and Early Editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—old Ltalian 
Books with Woodcuts—early printed Foreign Kooks—rare Americana— 
a Series of First Editions of Byron, Edward FitzGerald, William Morris, 
and other modern English Writers— a Collection of English Ex-Libris— 
American Postage Stam ps—Undescribed Copies of Goldsmith’s Prospect 
of Society and Gray’s Elegy—Extra-Illustrated Books—Works on 
Sporting, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Royal Book, printed by Caxton, the Property of the 
Bedford Literary Institute. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W C.,on THURSDAY, March 20, a magnificent copy of the 

Royal Book printed by Caxton in 1487, in the original Caxton binding, 

and Two Papal Indulgences on vellum printed by Caxton, sold by order 

of the COUNCIL of the BEDFORD LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE and GENERAL LIBRARY, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books from the Kelmscott, Vale, Essex House, and other famous 
Presses, and Three Autograph Manuscripts of William 
Morris, 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 21. a SEKIES of BOOKS 
from the KELMSCOTT, VALE, ESSEX HOUSE, and other famous 

odern Presses, including ‘Two Copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer— 
Gothic Architecture, on vellum —the Vale Press Dial and Shakespeare, 
&c.—and William Morris’s Autograph Manuscripts of A Dream of John 
Ball, The Friendship of Amis and Amile, and The Art of the People, 
and other Lectures bound in One Volume. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late Sir WALTER BESANT, 
M.A.VS.A., Sc. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 24, and Following Day, at 
1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Sir WALTER ESANT, 
M.A. F.8.A, &c., comprising an extensive Collection of Books and 
Pamphiets relating to ndon and its Environs—Works on Archxo- 
logy, History, Costumes. Natural History—Old aad Modern Poetry — 
Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Doyle, &c.—hiogra bical 
Works—and Books on Manners and Customs—a large Collection of 
Newspaper Cuttings, Engravings, Scraps, &c., chiefly relating to 
London; also the Autograph Manuscripts ef several of his, most 
important Works. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: The Apse 
(Original Drawing); New Rail and Tramway Schemes for 


don; Desi, for a Swimming Bath; The Glasgow Exhibition 
heuding Archi 1A io . tist Chapel, Twerton, 


r );_New Ba 
Bath ; House at Buxton; &c. See the BUILDER of March 15 (4d.; by 
post, 4}d).—Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—»~—. 
JUST READY. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 
OF STRATIGRAPHICAL 
GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A, F.G.S. 


Illustrated with Maps, Diagrams, and Figures of Fossils. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


OUTLINES of GEOLOGY: an Intro- 
duction to the Science for Junior Students and General 
Readers. By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.S., Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at the University 
of Edinburgh. With 400 Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Revised. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir ANDREW 
©. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., &c¢, late Director-General 
of the Geological Survey. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey. With numerous I!lustrations and a Geological 
Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 
EARTH : a Popular Account of a History. B 
the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A. F.G.S. Wit. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The GOLD of OPHIR: Whence 
ere and by Whom? By Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. With Frontispiece and Map. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRICA. 

This map embodies the results of the most recent explora- 
tions, and presents on a large scale an accumulation of the 
whole of the facts known with regard to this great Continent. 

Four Sheets, 65in. by 58in., 943 miles to an inch 
(1: 5,977,382). Prices :—Coloured Sheets, 35s.; mounted on 
Rollers and Varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in Case, 60s. 
mounted on Spring Roller, 5/. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 
DENMARK: Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, 
Author of ‘A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,’ 
‘Two Years in Palestine and Syria.’ 


13 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 








READY MARCH 17. 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 
By DANAE MAY. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SPENDTHRIFT.’ 


THOROUGHBRED. 


By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


‘* A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, know- 
ledgable hand.”—/rish Times. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 
Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ 
Price 2s, 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 
By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER, 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


** A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian Life.” 
Daily Express. 


1HE CORONATION SERIES,—No. I. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. 


Thin paper Edition, pocket size (6} by 4}), limp leather gilt, 
2s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 
3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED. 


NEW OR RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
HUXLEY’S ESSAYS and LEC- 


TURES. Including Autobiography, (Three) Lectures 
on Evolution, On the Physical Basis of Life, Natural- 
ism and Supernaturalism, The Value of Witness to 
the Miraculous, Agnosticism, The Christian Tradition 
in Relation to Judaic Christianity, Agnosticism and 
Christianity. With Portrait of Author. 128 large 


Pages, price 6d.; by post, 8d. Special terms for 
Tao — in conjunction with MACMILLAN 
? 


(A SIXPENNY REPRINT of Mr. 
EDWARD CLODD’S PIONEERS 
of EVOLUTION, wniform with 
Husley’s ‘Essays and Lectures,’ will 
shortly be wsued by arrangement with 
Mr. Grant Richards, Mr. 8S, LAING’S 
MODERN SCIENCE and 
MODERN THOUGHT will form 
the Third of the Cheap Series.) 


The FAITH of an AGNOSTIC; or, 


First Essaysin Rationalism. By GEORGE FORESTER. 
278 pp. 5s. 
‘*The author’s position is well and cleverly defended, and 
he writes with an evident sincerity that commands respect.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, xii-430 pp. 
6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 

* He presents a number of other facts which Churchmen 
would do well to meditate over.” — Times. 

“The work is both learned and intelligent, and no one 
could read it attentively without having his mind instructed 
and healthily cleared upon matters of the first importance.” 

Scotsman. 


LAST WORDS on MATERIALISM 


and KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Prof. LUDWIG 

BUCHNER. Translated by JOSEPH McCABE. With 

Portrait of the Author, and a Biographical Sketch by 

his Brother, Prof. ALEX BUCHNER. és. net; by post, 
. 4d, 


“Dr. Biichner states his vidws throughout the volume 
with studied moderation.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. 


By Prof. ERNST HAECKEL. Translated by JOSEPH 
McCABE. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, xvi- 
404 pp. 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 
** His (Prof. Haeckel’s] wealth of accumulated knowledge 
enables him to sweep from one great problem to another 
with astonishing ease and power.’”’—Knowledge. 


The MIRACLES of CHRISTIAN 


BELIEF. A Reply to the Rev. F. Ballard’s ‘ Miracles of 
Unbelief.’ By CHARLES WATTS. Cloth, 2s. (by post, 
2s. 3d.) ; paper covers, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.). 


The BIBLE in SCHOOL: a Question 


of Ethics. By JAMES ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 
(late M.P. for Leicester, and a Member of the First 
School Board for London). Cloth, 2s. (by post, 2s. 2d.) ; 
paper covers, ls. (by post, 1s. 2d.). 


ON the PROGRESS of LIBERTY 


of THOUGHT during QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 
By CONSTANCE E. PLUMPTRE, Author of * Essays in 
Little-Known Subjects,’ &c. Cloth, 2s. (by post, 2s. 3d.) ; 


paper, ls. (by post, 1s. 2d.). 
The RELIGION of the FIRST 


CHRISTIANS. By F.J.GOULD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The NEW STORY of the BIBLE. 


By W. A. LEONARD. 102 pp. cloth, 2s. (by post, 
2s. 3d.) ; stiff paper covers, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) 

Full particulars as to the objects of the 
Association and the conditions of membership, 
with the new Annual Report, can be obtained 
gratis on application to the Secretary, C. EF. 
Hoorer, 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Orders should’ be addressed to Messrs. 
WATTS & CO., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., who will forward a complete 
List of Publications post free on application. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN. 
With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. 1 vol. 18s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—'‘‘A perfect mine of 
information. Mr. Colquhoun gives us in a volume of handy 
size a thoroughly up-to-date account of the Pacific and the 
nations now settling therein.” 


THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD 


BOOK: a Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, 
Ktymologies, and Dates of Earliest Appearance of French 
Words in the Language. By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and 
P. B. BURNET, M.A. With an Explanatory Preface 
by R. J. LLOYO, D.Litt. M.A., Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool. 1 vol. 
cloth, 10s. ; half-morocco, 16s. 


SCOTSMAN. —-‘‘So well done that it deserves an 
uncommon success. It is an admirable dictionary.” 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


The NEW VOLUME is NOW READY. Cloth, lis. net; 
1f-morocco, 21s. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 
12 vols, 4/, 4s. the Set; or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“ Mr. Mackinder has broken 
much new ground, and his volume is sure to become the 
standard work on a subject which to many readers will be 
as fascinating as it is unfamiliar.” 


THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 
With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagcams. 
A full Prospectus and List of the Series on application. 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. By 
CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated byS.R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
( Third Impression, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Will give everybody who 
takes even the most superficial interest in politics a hearty 
laugh.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. By F. P. 
DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ACADEM Y.—“ There is enough wit in it to stock a score 


of humorists.” 
FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH 
ROMANCE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
4l. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets; or 
separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The New Volume is :— 

THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS the Younger. With an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 3 Coloured Plates 
by Georges Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘The Luck of the Vails.’ 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DAILY TELEGRAPH:— 
‘“‘The picture is as brilliant as any of those which have come 
from his easel.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. By Margaret 


L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ “ 
[Second Impression. 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. By 
ESTHER MILLER. 
MORNING POST.— Really clever in plot, well written, 
and dramatic.” 


THE ASSASSINS. By N. M. Meakin. 

THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf 
WYLLARDE. 

THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. By 
JOHN GRAHAM. 4s. [Dollar Library. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21; Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


3rd Thousand. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 1és. net. 


PILOT.—“ Once in possession of his formula, he applies 
it resolutely to old and new. As with some space-penetrat- 
ing telescope, he sweeps the universe, ranging over histories 
and institutions until he has revealed the connexion be- 
tween our present-day problems and the past out of which 
they bave arisen—nay, not only, or even chiefly, that, but 
the bearing on them of future developments, as yet descried 
in their potency, not in definite form. Thus the whole 
volume exhibits what may be termed a drama of thought.” 





READY ON TUESDAY. 


S. R. CROCKETT'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE DARK 0’ THE MOON: 


Being Certain Further Histories of the 
Folk called “ Raiders.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE, 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 


F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map. 8vo, lds, net. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A narrative far transcend- 
ing in interest the most ingenious work of fiction......We 
would willingly, did space permit, follow Lord Avebury’s 
fascinating treatise further. Townsfolk and countryfolk 
alike will derive a fresh zest for scenery from its perusal. 
It is admirably and copiously illustrated.” 





BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
WORDS of FAITH and HOPE. By 


the late BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L. 
Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 





VOLUME IV. READY SHORTLY. 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester, and the Rev. 
WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. In 7 vols. uniform binding, 
crown 8vo. 

Vol. IV. The ENGLISH CHURCH in the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the 
Death of Mary. By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. Hon. LL.D. 
Edin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MORE TALES of the BIRDS. By 
W. WARDE FOWLER, Author of ‘A Year with the 
ona dl oy Illustrated by Frances L. Fuller. Crown 

vo, 3s. 6d. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. 


SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and 


a By W. WARDE FOWLER. Crown §8vo, 
. 6d. 


OUTLINES of METAPHYSICS. By 


JOHN S. MACKENZIE, M.A.Glasg., Litt.D.Camb., 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the University 
—_ +] South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 
vo, 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM RALPH CHURTON, 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. THEOLO- 
GICAL PAPERS and SERMONS Selected and Edited 
by HIS BROTHER and SISTER. With a brief Memoir 
and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1tTED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——>——_ 


MR. CECIL HEADLAM’S NEW WORK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT. 


Light Essays concerning Books. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, 
Author of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS. ALEC 
TWEEDIE’S POPULAR WORK. 
NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 

cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘ Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 
NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s. 6d, net. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES FILLIS. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. 16s, net. 


BREAKING AND RIDING. 


With Military Commentaries. 


By JAMBS FILLIS, 
Ecuyer-en-Chef to the Central Cavalry School at 
St. Petersburg. 


Translated by M. H. HAYES, 
[In the press. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 
of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 

“Miss Netta Syrett, whose name has recently attained 
an enviable prominence in connexion with the drama, has 
largely justified her success by the excellent new novel put 
forth under the pleasing title of ‘Rosanne.’ A thoroughly 
interesting novel.” —Spectator. 

“*The authoress makes her book interesting to us by the 
many descriptive touches which render her characters 
individual and distinguished, and by novelty in detail.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

** Miss Syrett tells her story not only picturesquely, but 

also with a dignity which is rare.”— World, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BARN STORMERS.’ 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 


Cc. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ 
&e, 1 vol. 6s. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Real Christian,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a 
Tale of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED KNIGHT, 
ag of ‘ The Scuttling of the Kingfisher,’ &c. 1 vol. 


IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 

















13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
ULYSSES. By Stephen Phillips, 


ULYSSES: a Drama in a Prologue 
and Three Acts. Uniform with ‘ Herod,’ 
‘Paolo and Francesca,’ &c. Crown 8yvo, 
4s. 6d, net. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
PAOLO and FRANCESCA: a 


Tragedy in Four Acts. By STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


Mr. JOHN LANE has just issued a Booklet, 
entitled MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS : 


the Man and His Work, together 
with a Reproduction of a recent Photograph, 
which he will be pleased to send post free to 
any address on receipt of a postcard. 


POETS of the YOUNGER GENERA- 
TION. By WILLIAM ARCHER. With 38 
Full-Page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts 
by Robert Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net, 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Vol. II. 
VICTORIAN POETS, Celebrated Passages, 
mostly from Fnglish Poets, translated into 
Latin. Edited by the Rev. F. ST. JOHN 
THACKERAY and the Rev. E. D. STONE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Homes and 
her Friends. By CONSTANCE HILL. With 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by 
Eller G. Hill. Together with Photogravure 
and Collotype Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 21s, net, 

**A book of rare and irresistible charm.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘*A thoroughly delightful book.’’— World. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a 
History of the Career of James Scott, the 
Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN 
FEA. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a 
Folding Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and 
upwards of 100 Black-and-White Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 213, net. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES in 
and near LONDON, 24 Full-Page Lithographs 
by T.R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by FRE- 
DERIC CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, 21s, net. 

JOST OUT. 


The DECOY: a Novel. 
DANA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LITERATURE 

The Mystic Rose: a Studu of Primitive Mar- 

riage. By Ernest Crawley. (Macmillan 

& Co.) 
Mr. Crawtey thinks that ‘one of the most 
remarkable defects of the legal school of 
anthropology is its neglect to take sexual 
relations into account when discussing a 
sexual relation like that of marriage.’”? We 
do not quarrel with his statement of the fact, 
and we are glad to have his important study 
of the sexual side of primitive marriage. 
We think it a necessary study. It checks 
alike the limited biological investigation of 
Mr. Westermarck and the exclusively legal 
investigation of McLennan, Sir Henry 
Maine, and others. But it cannot lay claim 
to be the sole or even the most important 
domain of inquiry into primitive marriage. 
The points that Mr. Crawley has missed are 
that, though sexual relationship is the abso- 
lutely necessary condition of any form of 
society, however primitive, and though the 
beliefs and ideas arising out of it grow, as 
he points out so well, from permanent func- 
tional causes acting upon the psychological 
instincts of man, yet it is not these two 
great facts which constitute marriage. Argue 
as he may, Mr. Crawley cannot get rid of 
the all-important facts that sexual relation- 
ship is not of itself anything more than a 
biological phenomenon, and that it is only 
the use to which man has put it which 
makes it of such importance. If man 
had left the sexual relationship and 
all its beliefs and ideas to the domain 
of religion, and had at the same time 
utilized some other great human function or 
attribute as the foundation of the social 
organization, marriage, as we understand 
the term, would have been of comparatively 
small moment in anthropological study. It 
is because man has utilized the sexual re- 
lationship (perhaps it was inevitable that 
he should) as the basis of his social and 
political groups that marriage has become 


such an important, such a fundamental, part | 





of the study of man in all ages and con- 
ditions. It is therefore not natural sexual 
relationship with which the anthropologist 
has mostly to do. It is the form of legal 
sexual relationship in each group which is 
the foundation of that group. How far the 
legal permission is from the natural con- 
ception Mr. Crawley and other writers 
abundantly show, and it is these twists 
from the natural which have to be studied. 
The natural itself is a branch of biology, and 
can only be studied in man by applying the 
facts of animal life, for there is no branch 
of mankind living the purely animal life. 
What can alone be studied in man is the 
departure from the animal—the degrees, 
forms, and effects of departure, and all 
these rightly belong to legal anthropology, 
if Mr. Crawley will call it so, when legal 
anthropology is conducted on scientific lines. 

In his struggle towards the social group 
which has been the chief cause of his high 
development man has assumed and thrown 
off many ideas and conceptions. Mr. Craw- 
ley’s study suggests where one may look for 
knowledge of this part of man’s history. 
But we do not think his presentment of 
the case leads to the conclusions he has 
reached. On the contrary, all the evidence 
which he has collected with exemplary care 
and accuracy only strengthens the position 
that man in the social group was fashioned 
by beliefs, ideas, and fancies which were 
principally negations of his natural history. 
Most of these beliefs, ideas, and fancies 
have fallen into desuetude at various stages 
of the social evolution. They have never 
been utilized as the social basis. It was 
the marriage idea, the legalizing of the 
sexual relationship, which in early times out- 
distanced all rivals as the social basis, and 
out of the blood-kinship which was derived 
from marriage have been evolved all forms 
of the social group. Mr. Crawley rightly 
insists that society based upon blood-kinship 
is a late development, and all his evidence 
relates to the conditions preceding blood- 
kinship. We confess, however, that we are 
not convinced that Mr. Crawley has sifted his 
evidence correctly. Indeed, the reader is 
bewildered by the wealth of examples and the 
absence of the needed explanations which 
connect one set of examples with another. 
The same phenomenon is frequently quoted 
for two different purposes. Take, for 
instance, the Andaman custom recorded 
both on pp. 361 and 374, in the first case to 
illustrate the bridegroom’s bashfulness, and 
in the second to illustrate the ceremony 
of mutual contact as the act of union. As 
Mr. Crawley treats sexual bashfulness as a 
vera causa, it cannot be allowed to him to 
draw upon one custom for evidence both of 
it and of another and different primitive 
conception. It is in the use of such 
examples that we think Mr. Crawley has 
failed in his effort to arrive at the 
earliest conceptions of the sex relation- 
ship. Many of them are extracted from 
the customs of tribes which are based 
in constitution on-blood-kinship, and he 
has to explain their presence in such sur- 
roundings before they can be accepted as 
the equivalent of similar, not identical, 
customs of people who, like the Australians, 
for instance, are based upon a local kinship. 
The perfectly indiscriminate manner in 
which savage and barbaric usage is fitted 





into the mould prepared for Mr. Crawley’s 
theory seems to us to be altogether wrung. 
Mr. Crawley may have, and we think he has, 
ascertained the existence and persistence 
of a primitive human conception of sex, 
but it is proved by less than one-half of 
the things adduced in its favour. We 
notice contradictions which only a very 
thorough student can explain. Thus 
throughout the book Mr. Crawley is careful 
to insist on the lateness of the idea of the 
blood-tie, and on pp. 452 e¢ seg. he adduces 
a few of those remarkable examples of 
non-natural conception and birth with which 
Mr. Hartland has made us familiar in 
his study of ‘Perseus,’ while only a few 
pages back (p. 423) he affirms that “the 
child’s substance is part of the father 
and mother alike.” The fact is he is deal- 
ing with a different class of evidence in the 
two places : inthe former, with the relatively 
late custom of the couvade and its appear- 
ance in blood-kinship tribes ; in the latter, 
with the primitive Australian peoples who 
are not blood-kindred. 

Mr. Crawley is against the theory of 
primitive promiscuity as postulated by 
McLennan. ‘Marriage is between in- 
dividuals and is an individualistic act”; 
and, again, ‘‘ marriage being the permanent 
living together of a man and woman,” are 
the formule of Mr. Crawley’s thesis. But he 
does not prove the latter. The individualistic 
act is not necessarily permanent, and it is 
the question of permanence alone which 
is the real issue. Biology, in spite of 
Westermarck’s attempted proof, does not 
support this theory, and Mr. Crawley’s own 
researches tend to prove the contrary. The 
anti-sexual customs, operative except at 
certain times, afford just the evidence which 
was wanting to prove McLennan’s theory. 
At best that scholar did not go further 
than to say that later custom needed 
some such condition as promiscuity to ex- 
plain its origin. What Mr. Crawley has 
accomplished supplies much more than the 
argument from the known to the unknown. 
It supplies the required evidence for the 
unknown from the permanent functional 
causes which outlast the progress of social 
development, but do not direct it. It was 
not these permanent functional causes 
which led up to blood-kinship, it was a strong 
twist from them, and the twist began long 
before the full recognition of blood-kinship 
was accomplished. Mr. Crawley considers 
the clinging to the anti-sexual idea a proof 
of the high morality of primitive man, while 
the overcoming of this idea produced the 
religious character of early human relations. 
But we beg leave to demur to this use of 
the terms morality and religion. They are 
used by Mr. Crawley in their modern mean- 
ing, and just as he rightly objects to 
McLennan’s assertion that the savage 
woman was utterly depraved, so do we 
object to these modern ideas being attri- 
buted to primitive peoples. We can but 
study their life-history. Often and often in 
that life-history we can trace signs of man’s 
groping after progress. Stern and fateful 
as the struggle was, it cannot be described 
by the terms which modern man has appro- 
priated to himself in a special sense. 

Altogether the book is difficult to review. 
Mr. Crawley’s argument is not made plain, 
and his method of treatment is extremely 
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involved, but we welcome his work as a real 
contribution to human history, and it has 
the necessary notes of all authorities quoted 
for the evidence, together with a fairly good 
index. 








Types of Naval Officers, drawn from the 
History of the British Navy. By A. T. 
Mahan, Captain U.S.N. (Boston, Mass., 
Little, Brown & Co.; London, Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Ir was a happy idea of Capt. Mahan’s to 
extend the four biographical articles which 
he originally wrote for the Atlantic Monthly 
into the volume now before us. The sketches 
of Howe and Jervis, Saumarez and Pellew, 
heroes of the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, were interesting and suggestive, as 
everything that Capt. Mahan writes must 
be; but they were not markedly above the 
level of good magazine articles. Now that 
they have been worked up into their pre- 
sent form, and strengthened by the two 
additional chapters on Hawke and Rodney, 
and the seventy-six pages of introduction 
on—shall we say?—Mathews and John 
Byng, they make a volume small indeed in 
size, but truly large in its importance as 
a contribution to naval science and to 
naval policy. The introduction, even if it 
stood by itself, would possess very great 
value. In it the author traces the deca- 
dence of the naval art during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, a decadence which 
he attributes chiefly to the cast-iron form 
of the notorious Fighting Instructions, but 
largely also to the policy of Walpole during 
his twenty years of peace, economy, and 
retrenchment. Like most other things of 
any value, economy has to be paid for; 
and in the policy of nations—as we have 
more than once found out to our cost—an 
exaggerated economy is a most expensive 
and extravagant luxury. No doubt the 
continual threat of a Jacobite rising 
terribly hampered the Government; but 
we can conceive a Prime Minister of a 
different stamp ensuring peace both at 
home and abroad by an adequate prepara- 
tion for war. For, sooner or later, war was 
sure to come, and under such ruling to find 
us unprepared—meet subjects for ‘ mis- 
carriages’ such as Cartagena, or Toulon, 
or Preston Pans, in criticizing which we 
could not always make even the one excep- 
tion that was recently made by the Duke 
of Wellington in reference to some of our 
failures in South Africa. It is, of course, 
only in their bearing on military and naval 
efficiency that Capt. Mahan has dwelt on 
the policy of Walpole’s long administration 
and the conditions of his government. ‘To 
Walpole,” he says, 

‘*during his ministry of over twenty years, can 
fairly be applied Jefferson’s phrase concerning 
himself, that his ‘passion was peace.’ But 
whatever the necessity to the country of such a 
policy, it too often results, as it did in both 
these cases, in neglect of the military services, 
allowing the equipment to decay, and tending 
to sap the professional interest and competency 
of the officers.” 


So far as England was concerned, when war 
broke out in 1739, there had been nothing 
at sea of direct importance since the battle 
of Malaga in 1704, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of the battle of Cape Passaro in 1718. 





‘‘The tendency of this want of experience, 
followed by the long period—not of peace only, 
but—of professional depression resultant upon 
inactivity and national neglect, was to stagna- 
tion, to obviate which no provision existed or 
was attempted. Self-improvement was not a 
note of the service nor of the times. The 
stimulus of occupation and the corrective of 
experience being removed, average men stuck 
where they were, and grew old in a routine of 
service, or, what was perhaps worse, out of the 
service in all but name...... The men at the head 
of the navy, to whom the country naturally 
looked, either had no record, no proof of fitness, 
because but youths in the last war, or else, in 
simple consequence of having then had a chance 
to show themselves, were now superannuated. 
This very fact, however, had the singular and 
unfortunate result that, because the officers of 
reputation were old, men argued, by a curious 
perversion of thought, that none but the old 
should be trusted.” 


To us it seems most fortunate that the 
voice of a foreigner of acknowledged 
capacity and judgment should make itself 
heard on this point even now, when, not- 
withstanding the recognition of the necessity 
for vast armaments and enormous expendi- 
ture, we are still content to entrust the com- 
mand of our fleets to admirals on the verge 
of old age. And yet, from the time when 
Norris, at the age of eighty-four, allowed 
the French fleet to escape off Dungeness, or 
Mathews, on the threshold of seventy, fled 
from the allied fleet off Toulon, down to the 
conduct of our Baltic and Black Sea fleets 
in 1854, all experience teaches that gout, 
gravel, and senility are out of place on 
the quarterdeck. Nelson was not forty 
when he destroyed the French fleet in 
Aboukir Bay, and was but just forty-seven 
when he fell off Cape Trafalgar; Welling- 
ton was only forty-six when he ended a long 
and brilliant career of victory at Waterloo. 
Wolfe, as Capt. Mahan has pointed out, was 
thirty-two when he was slain at Quebec; 
Grant was forty-three at the close of the 
American Civil War. 

But it is to the consideration of the 
decadence of the art of war, rather than to 
that of the decay of the physical and intel- 
lectual powers of our admirals, that Capt. 
Mahan chiefly devotes himself in this excel- 
lent essay. Through the wars of the seven- 
teenth century he traces the gradual 
development of the line of battle and the 
Fighting Instructions, till they became 
‘“‘crystallized” in the forms in which we 
find them in 1744 and in 1756. These 
Fighting Instructions were, in fact, drawn up 
in nearly, if not quite their ultimate form 
by Russell in 1696, and were again issued 
by Rooke in 1704 previous to the battle of 
Malaga—the first, we might almost say the 
only English battle fought in accordance 
with them, though Ruyter had anticipated 
them in 1676 off Stromboli and off Agosta. 
But though the system so propounded did 
not lead either Ruyter or Rooke to victory, 
in their hands, at least, it had practical men 
as its exponents—men who had passed from 
youth to middle and old age in one continued 
series of hard fighting; men, too, who had 
themselves formulated the rules and under- 
stood what they meant, which, as Capt. 
Mahan clearly shows, was a good deal more 
than their successors did. And yet, being 
men without experience, these successors 
had only the words of the Fighting Instruc- 





tions to guide them. To these they pinned 
their faith :— 

‘*The line of battle was the naval fetish of 
the day ; and it was the more dangerous because 
in itself an admirable and necessary instrument, 
constructed on principles essentially accurate. 
A standard wholly false may have its error 
demonstrated with comparative ease; but no 
servitude is more hopeless than that of unintel- 
ligent submission to an idea formally correct, 
yet incomplete. It has all the vicious mislead- 
ing of a half-truth unqualified by appreciation 
of modifying conditions ; and so seamen who 
disdained theories, and hugged the belief in 
themselves as ‘ practical,’ became doctrinaires in 
the worst sense.” 


All this is true and very much to the 
purpose, but it is not quite correct to say:— 

‘“‘The charge preferred against Mathews 
which seems most to have attracted attention 
and to have been considered most damaging, 
was taking his fleet into action in a confused 
and disorderly manner. It is significant of 
professional standards that this should have 
assumed such prominence ; for, however faulty 
may have been his previous management, the 
most creditable part of his conduct was the 
manner of his attack.” 


There is no question that this charge 
did press very heavily against Mathews. 
He had acted contrary to the Fighting In- 
structions and had failed. The theory of 
his attack might be very good; about that 
the Court did not trouble themselves ; they 
knew that the practice was very bad; and 
to come to grief in any manner contrary to 
established rule has always been held by 
our naval courts-martial as blameworthy. 
But after all, though the sentence on 
Mathews lays most stress on this charge, 
what did really bear most heavily on him 
in the judgment of the Court was the proved 
fact that in three instances he had acted in 
a manner that they deemed shady. The 
Court were indignant at the testimony that 
the Namur, his flagship, had hauled to 
windward, out of action, and left the Marl- 
borough to her fate; they were shocked at 
the fleet having fled to the northward during 
the night after the battle, leaving the Marl- 
borough, the Berwick, and the Berwick’s 
prize, the Poder, to the French. They 
asked :— 

‘*Did a large body of his Majesty’s fleet run 
away from a division of the enemy’s fleet, and 
leave them in possession of the only prize his 
Majesty’s fleet had taken that day, and de- 
sert that ship which had distinguished herself 
by taking her?” 
and other questions of the same import, 
to all of which the answers were unsatis- 
factory. To this they added that he discon- 
tinued the pursuit of the allied fleet on 
the evening of the following day, and 
seem to have come to the conclusion 
that he exhibited a great want of 
readiness to fight. We do not at all imply 
that Mathews was wanting in mere animal 
courage; but everything shows that he had 
not courage of that temper which is required 
in a commander-in-chief. He did not under- 
stand the work before him and shrank from 
the responsibility. 

Capt. Mahan also subjects Byng’s action, 
in the same way as Mathews’s, to a care- 
ful and critical examination, and concludes 
that, apart from other errors, Byng’s blun- 
dering conduct of the battle was at least as 
much the fault of the Fighting Instructions 
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as of the admiral himself. Byng sinned and 
paid the penalty; but, says Capt. Mahan, 
‘the instructive point [in the finding of the 
Court] is, not Byng’s variation [from the pre- 
scribed rule], nor the Court’s censure, but the 
idea, common to both, that the one and only 
way to use your dozen ships under the conditions 
was to send each against a separate antagonist. 
The highest and authoritative conception of a 
fleet action was thus a dozen naval duels, occur- 
ring simultaneously, under initial conditions 
unfavourable to the assailant. It is almost 
needless to remark that this is as contrary to 
universal military teaching as it was to the 
practice of Rodney, Howe, Jervis, and Nelson, 
a generation or two later.” 

It is to the illustration of that practice 
that a great part of the volume is devoted. 
And yet, commonplace as Capt. Mahan seems 
to consider the principle of that practice, we 
feel at liberty to doubt whether it is now, or 
—in modern times—ever has been, rightly 
appreciated by the majority of our naval 
officers. Collingwood, who so brilliantly 
assisted Nelson in giving it effect at Tra- 
falgar, has carefully put on record that he 
did not in the least understand it; and the 
failure to do so is the only way in which we 
can explain the present craze for battle- 
ships of enormous size. The idea, openly 
expounded, is that any ship of ours must be 
equal to any hostile ship which it may have 
to fight in single combat. But a battle- 
ship is intended to fight not in single com- 
bat, but as a unit in a fleet. It might, in 
fact, equally well be argued, for the sister 
service, that every individual soldier must 
be, in size and strength, the equal of any 
individual soldier in an enemy’s army. 
Soldiers have kept clear of such a wild 
notion ; sailors, although they still boast of 
being, above all things, “‘ practical,” cling 
to it, ignoring the fact which Capt. Mahan 
has well stated—‘‘The strength of a fleet 
lies not chiefly in the single units, but in 
their mutual support in elastic and rapid 
movement”; and he suggests, rather than 
affirms, that at the present time 
“the naval world is hugging some fond delu- 
sions in the excessive size and speed to which 
battle-ships are tending, and in the dispropor- 
tionate weight assigned to the defensive as com- 
pared to the offensive factors in a given aggre- 
gate tonnage. Imagination, theory, a priori 
reasoning, is here at variance with rational 
historical precedent which has established the 
necessity of numbers as well as of individual 
power in battle-ships, and demonstrated the 
superiority of offensive over defensive strength 
in military systems.” 

Considerations such as these afford food 
for deep reflection, and make this little 
volume well worth study. For the rest, 
the biographical sketches may be read with 
interest even by those who are unable fully 
to appreciate the importance of the profes- 
sional issues. The book is nicely printed, 
nicely illustrated, and, unlike so many 
books ‘‘manufactured” in America, not 
too heavy to hold in the hand. 








A Ride in Morocco. 
(Arnold. ) 


Miss Macnas is to be congratulated on a 
distinctly entertaining work of travel and a 
Journey of singular interest accomplished in 
circumstances which render it remarkable. 
For a lady to travel alone (without Euro- 


By Frances Macnab. 


pean companionship, that is) through a con- ' 





siderable portion of his Shareefian Majesty’s 
realm of sunset land is a feat which, to those 
who know anything of the country and its 
customs, must stand out as something 
almost without precedent. To the present 
reviewer, who, travelling Moorish fashion 
and with but one attendant, has more than 
once crossed the ground described in these 
pages, Miss Macnab’s performance is as 
surprising a thing as it must have seemed 
to the orthodox Muslims whose hospitality 
it was her delight to accept. The true Moor 
is more Eastern than the Eastern in his 
attitude towards the veiled sex. 

Miss Macnab’s chapter upon missionary 
work in Morocco is outspoker and to the 
point. Her criticisms in this matter are 
severe but just, and though those who rule 
in Exeter Hall wiil scarcely find these pages 
agreeable reading, we doubt if any dis- 
interested European resident in Morocco 
would dispute the soundness of the con- 
clusions drawn in them. At least, we have 
never been able to obtain any refutation of 
them in Morocco. Being asked by a friend 
of the author if he believed it were possible 
to make a Christian of a Moor, a Church of 
England missionary who was leaving Mo- 
rocco answered :— 


‘* Frankly I do not. But if you are to do it, 
this is the only way: You must burn all their 
books ; you must catch them young; you must 
squeeze all the blood out of their bodies, and 
grind their bones—then if you can make them 
up afresh you may make them Christians.” 


Miss Macnab questions the morality of 
forcing any religion upon a people accord- 
ing to whose code it is a deadly sin to listen 
to the teachings of other faiths than their 
own ; doubts it particularly when the teach- 
ing accompanies medicine, more or less as 
the price of medicine, and is administered 
to sick, and even to dying Mohammedans. 
‘“‘T have heard it said,” she continues, 
‘‘ that their lives are noble instances of de- 
votion, and that they have given up all to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen......But 
esses ” And then she proceeds to quote a mis- 
sionary journal, giving accounts of the 
progress of apprentices and shopmen in 
England, who ‘found religion” and became 
missionaries. 


‘*There would be something pathetic in 
these stories if the people who escape from 
being small clerks or Board School mistresses, 
at the best went out to travel with bare feet 
and live on locusts and wild honey. But I 
found that not infrequently the first thing 
they did on reaching Morocco was to marry— 
indeed this was recommended. On more than 
one occasion the house the missionary lived in 
was described to me as the best house in the 
town. As they belonged to no denomination 
it was difficult to see who set them their tasks 
or controlled their movements. They appeared 
to do very much as they pleased, and to differ 
among themselves. At one place I found them 
going for a picnic on mules and horses ; and I 
must say that I never found them living other- 
wise than at a far higher rate than the woollen 
dyer, railway clerk, or Board School teacher 
would in England. Not that they were satis- 
fied. There were bitter-complaints.” 


The ventilation of such questions touches 
upon controversial ground and is not for 
these columns. The reviewer would merely 
say that in the course of some years of study 
of life in Morocco he has never seen or 
heard of anything which would justify him 





in calling into question any of Miss Macnab’s 
statements under this head. 

In her references to her mule, her horse, 
and other creatures for which she conceived 
a natural fondness (there is nothing like 
travel and life upon the open road in 
Morocco for leading to this feeling), the 
author verges upon sentimentality, and is 
less than consistent. Her love of animals 
need not be questioned, but one may doubt 
the humanity of petting beetles for a few 
days and then giving them as food to petted 
birds, owing to a dearth of fresh specimens 
of their kind in the neighbourhood. 

‘*T decided that if I saw the coast towns 
and the country which maintained the 
ports, and visited Marakish, I should gather 
a fair idea of the status quo, the value of 
Morocco.” This belief, and the spirit of 
easy confidence it implies, are at the root 
of much that is entertaining and all that is 
innocently misleading in this volume. We 
can assure Miss Macnab that half a dozen 
such journeys as she made, and not three 
months, but half a dozen years of study of 
the situation in Morocco will scarcely suffice 
to give one that fair idea of the status quo 
which she fancied was so easily acquired. 
El Moghreb, as the land of the Moors, is a 
crumbling and decaying empire. The status 
quo in Morocco cannot be defined, because it 
has no existence. The empire is sliding, 
sliding, down the hill of extinction; and 
that is one of the principal causes which 
lend value and interest to this fresh 
and vivid, if superficial impression of the 
land. 

To the student of Morocco whose mind is 
hedged about by exclusive study these pages 
will not appeal, for they are sadly full of 
minor inaccuracies. The author’s references 
to ‘‘ My kaid,” her remarkable finds of coin 
outside Tangier, her repetition of the hoary 
absurdity about a lock of hair by which 
Mohammed is to pull believers up to heaven, 
her quaint exposition of the beliefs of 
Mohammedan sects, her ingenuous version 
of a certain diplomatic hitch in 1901, 
and her astounding use of what she sup- 
poses to be the Moghrebbin dialect in 
‘‘Babbicum, bara caloufigs, jibli el owd, 
thennin, klatter,” &c.—these little matters 
may exasperate the student. They will not 
be noticed at all by the ordinary reader, 
and the real traveller, who is a student of 
men and manners and of the world rather 
than of a portion of it, can perhaps 
afford to smile over such technicalities, and 
pass on to much that is informing and 
more that is entertaining in these well- 
printed and fairly illustrated pages. Miss 
Macnab is herself a genuine traveller, and 
that makes all the difference in the world. 
One would be glad if she possessed the 
gift of compendious accuracy in detail. 
But she shows in this volume both imagina- 
tion and the insight of the real traveller ; 
and these gifts without technical knowledge 
are of greater value in such a book than 
technical knowledge without them. Writers 
who combine all these qualities are rare 
indeed. 

The frontispiece to this book is a repro- 
duction from an oil painting in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Christopher Tower, of Weald 
Hall, Essex, and represents the landing of 
Lord Sandwich in 1662 from the Royal 
Charles at Tangier to take possession of 
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es of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza. 
his is interesting and peculiar. The idea 
it conveys to the present writer is that it 
represents Tangier either as situated upon 
the Spartel side of the Marshan, below the 
present house of the Shareefa of Wazzan, 
or as occupying the whole of the Tangier 
bay, which, in mathematical phrase, is 
absurd. 

In the event of her book appearing in a 
second edition the author would do well to 
revise a good deal of the spelling, par- 
ticularly that of the earlier pages, in which 
the names of common articles of Moorish 
attire, the vegetation of the country, and so 
forth are not merely wrongly spelt, but 
spelt in various fashions. We think these 
small matters (the evident mistake on p. 2, 
for example, of confusing customs adminis- 
trators with the captain of the port, whose 
duties scarcely embrace the examination 
of travellers’ baggage) worth notice, for 
the reason that, upon the whole, ‘A Ride 
in Morocco’ is not merely entertaining, but 
also instructive. 








Cardiff Records: being Materials for a His- 
tory of the County Borough from the Earliest 
Times. Edited by John Hobson Matthews, 
Archivist to the Corporation of Cardiff. 
Vol. III. (Sotheran & Co.) 


Tue historical interest of the previous 
volumes of Cardiff Records is scarcely main- 
tained in the present instalment, though its 
bulk considerably exceeds that of either of 
its predecessors. This was perhaps inevit- 
able, owing to the inclusion, in the earlier 
volumes, of the municipal charters, the 
Patent Rolls, manorial records, and Great 
Sessions papers relating to Cardiff and dis- 
trict. Not one of the classes mentioned was, 
however, exhausted, so that a large portion 
of this volume consists of documents which, 
if properly classified, should have formed 
part of collections already dealt with. Among 
the gleanings thus brought together is a 
municipal charter which “ought to have 
been placed in the first volume,” but was 
overlooked, because “it is not recited or 
even referred to in any subsequent charter.” 
Being a confirmation charter, it is ‘‘ gutted,” 
so to speak, by the omission of the recited 
charter, which, in its turn, had been simi- 
larly treated in the first volume, the omitted 
recital being in each case indicated by the 
editor’s ‘‘Hic sequitur prout in carta ori- 
ginali.” All that is thus reproduced is the 
opening inspeximus and the concluding con- 
firmation, in the editor’s extended Latin. 
So little uniformity of treatment is there 
that the original contractions are retained 
in another charter, a non-municipal one, 
while of all the others included in this sec- 
tion only the editor’s English version is 
supplied. There is no mention of the fact 
that the Latin text of three of them is 
printed in the late G. T. Clark’s great 
collection of Glamorgan charters, though 
this is vaguely stated in one other case, but 
without any reference to page and volume. 
In a like manner, “‘ Printed Calendar” or 
‘Printed Catalogue” is the sparing re- 
ference to the Rolls Series publications. 

A more serious defect, however, is the 
editor’s method of arbitrarily selecting only 
certain documents for treatment instead of 
calendaring, or otherwise dealing with, 





absolutely every scrap of paper relating to 
Cardiff, if belonging to a period anterior to 
some fixed date. Thus, though there is 
preserved at the Record Office a complete 
file of the Plea Rolls of the Great Sessions 
for Glamorgan, from the establishment of 
the court in 1542, Mr. Matthews gives only 
a few extracts covering the first thirty years 
of the court’s existence, excusing himself on 
the ground that the matters recorded 

‘‘are for the most part of little importance to 
any one except the parties concerned, and are 
entered in so condensed and technical a style as 
to make but the driest of reading.” 

Without some familiarity with the doc- 
trine of fines, and with the procedure in 
other collusive actions resorted to for the 
conveyance of lands, many of these records 
would doubtless be unintelligible. Indeed, 
we suspect that the archivist did not under- 
stand their true import, for otherwise he 
could never have repeatedly used, without 
comment or explanation, such an expression 
as ‘‘a license of agreeing,”’ for the consent 
order made by the court in the case of fines. 
A more thorough method of dealing with 
the Plea Rolls would have unquestionably 
resulted in the shedding of fresh light on 
the history of land tenure in a corner of 
Wales which, at an early date, was honey- 
combed with Norman settlements. 

Somewhat inconsistently, the editor ob- 
serves that ‘‘ records of proceedings in the 
High Court of Chancery, even when they 
relate to private property, are often of 
great interest to the local historian.” His 
abstracts of these records ‘‘ form a complete 
set for the reign of Elizabeth so far as con- 
cerns the Cardiff district.” But we are at a 
loss as to why he should have limited his 
attention to that reign, to the exclusion of 
the no less interesting period of the three pre- 
ceding sovereigns. Two other instances of the 
same kind of capricious selection must be 
briefly mentioned. Extracts are given from 
local wills preserved at Llandaff Registry, and 
extending from 1504 to 1778, “the earliest 
records having been destroyed in a disastrous 
fire many years ago.” But, as Mr. Matthews 
tells us, ‘‘no attempt is made to supply a 
complete series, nor to give even an abstract 
of every will.” What genealogists might 
well have expected was a complete calendar, 
for however short a period, of every local 
will preserved at Llandaff, or at the least 
an exhaustive index of testators, so that it 
could be easily ascertained whether or not 
the collection contains the will of any 
Cardiff burgess who died within the period 
chosen. The same observation is applicable 
to the editor’s selections from the parish 
registers and memorial inscriptions, which 
occupy nearly one-third of the whole volume. 
It would have been far more satisfactory 
to reproduce the registers in their en- 
tirety down to a certain date — say the 
end of the eighteenth century—instead of 
picking out interesting items down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
editor, it is true, tells us that 
‘‘in making his selections he has aimed, as in 
the case of other records, at extracting every- 
thing which possessed some definite value or 
interest of its own, whether historical, anti- 
quarian, genealogical, or simply curious.” 

But it is only by means of complete verbatim 
transcripts that the historical value of 
parochial registers can be exhausted. Ina 





work carried out on so large a scale as this, 
and at the expense and ‘by authority” 
of a wealthy corporation, it was cer- 
tainly to be expected that all the earlier 
registers, if touched at all, would be 
printed in extenso. Their partial reproduc- 
tion in this volume will always stand in the 
way of the appearance, at any future time, 
of a complete transcript. Before quitting 
this point of the editor’s method of dealing 
with his materials, we wish to emphasize 
our opinion that where records are of such 
a nature as to render their unabridged 
reproduction unnecessary or impossible, 
then the aim should be to calendar every- 
thing rather than make selections. Had 
Mr. Matthews acquired the art of concise 
calendaring, he would have had room for 
an adequate summary of all the local 
matter in the various documents which it 
was unnecessary to print at length. 

Dealing more directly with the records 
included, we may notice one of the most 
valuable, the survey, made in 1653, of the 
manor of Llystalybont, which comprised 
meee of several of the parishes of Cardiff. 

esides throwing much light on the import- 
ance of this lordship in medizeval times, the 
survey suggests that the Llys (nowa thatched 
farmhouse, of which an excellent photo- 
graph is given) may have been, at an 
earlier period, the mansion and court of the 
princes of Glamorgan. Of more general 
interest, however, are the records of the 
Guild of Cordwainers and Glovers. Accord- 
ing to a confirmation charter granted to the 
guild by Queen Elizabeth in 1589, the 
members of these crafts had been granted 
certain privileges by Edward II. in 1324. 
They may have had a corporate existence 
from a still earlier date, for in 1172 
St. Pyran’s Chapel, which in later times 
was the chapel of the guild, was visited by 
Henry II. on his way home from Ireland. 
The editor is not accurate in saying that the 
site of the building could not be fixed pre- 
vious to the publication of these records, for 
Leland, in his ‘Itinerary,’ mentions “a 
chapellein Shoe Maker streat of St. Perine,” 
while Rice Merrick, writing in 1578, some 
fifty years later, states that ‘‘the Shoo- 
maker’s Chappell, being of very high build- 
ing, yet standeth in Shoomaker’s Streete.”’ 
Neither of these references is cited in the 
editor’s ‘‘ dissertation.’’ He, however, makes 
the astounding statement that “the Guilds 
were suppressed by King Henry VIII. as 
institutions of a religious character, and 
their belongings swept into the Royal 
coffers,” though the Cordwainers’ records, 
which he reproduces, extend down to 1806. 
He has evidently confused the craft- 
guilds with the chantries (which Henry 
did, of course, suppress), for he describes 
certain records of the endowments of the 
latter as ‘‘ a statement of the lands and pos- 
sessions of the Cardiff guilds.’’ He might 
have learnt something as to the vitality of 
the craft-guilds in post-Tudor times from 
another item in the present volume—namely, 
the indictment preferred in 1748 against two 
burgesses for exercising the art, mystery, 
and occupation of felt makers and haber- 
dashers without having served seven years’ 
apprenticeship. Even as late as 1810 4 
hundred persons were presented at quarter 
sessions for trading without having taken 
up the freedom of the borough. 
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Another chapter contains extracts from 
the Margam Abbey Muniments relating to 
a sixteenth-century lawsuit as to whether 
the castle and town of Cardiff and the ten 
members of the lordship of Glamorgan 
were each of them a lordship marcher 
possessing jura regalia of its own, or 
whether such rights belonged only to the 
seigniory, which had then become vested in 
the Crown. The pleadings in the case 
(which seems never to have been deter- 
mined), as well as the brief essays on 
‘‘Markes wherby a lordship mercher is 

erfectly knowen,” ‘‘ Howe the name....... 

egan,” and on ‘‘ Thestablishmente of the 
courtes and lawes in the said lordshippe of 
Glamorgan uppon the conqueste of the 
same,’ form welcome additions to the 
literature of a complicated subject. For a 
more learned account of the peculiar juris- 
diction of the marcher lords one has to turn 
to the various writings of that versatile 
Elizabethan, George Owen of Henllys, to 
whom, it has been asserted, “nearly all 
writers on the subject owe the whole of 
their learning.” 

The quarter sessions files and other 
county records throw interesting light on 
the social condition of Glamorgan in the 
eighteenth century. The abuses of the 
ecclesiastical courts at Llandaff, when 
Clavering was bishop, were made the 
subject of a scurrilous ‘‘satyr,” written in 
Hudibrastic verse, for the execrable style 
of which, apart from its defamatory matter, 
the author fully deserved the imprisonment 
he received. The belief in witchcraft is 
illustrated by an indictment for slandering 
a person by saying, in Welsh, that he had 
bewitched six pigs—not oxen, as wrongly 
translated. There is abundant evidence of 
the brutality with which prisoners were 
treated. The prison smith was frequently 
paid first for riveting irons on a prisoner, 
then ‘‘for taking off ye above irons, being 
too close,” and thirdly ‘for putting on a 
wider pair.” 

Like its predecessors, the volume is 
splendidly illustrated. There are eight full- 
page views of Cardiff and its castle, includ- 
ing four sketched by Paul Sandby in 1775, 
one by Sir R. C. Hoare in 1802, and another 
by Michael Spain O’Rourke in 1849. There 
is also a fine portrait of the late Marquis of 
Bute in his robes of office as Mayor of 
Cardiff in 1890-1. Most of these are photo- 
gravure reproductions by Messrs. Walker 
& Cockerell. The initial letters and the 
head and tail pieces, which are by Mr. 
T. H. Thomas, contain characteristic repre- 
sentations of ancient Celtic art, showing 
various kinds of interlaced work, key- 
patterns, and conventionalized foliage and 
animal forms. Two of the headpieces are of 
special interest to folk-lore students, though 
unfortunately unaccompanied by any ex- 
planations. One represents the Mari Lwyd 
(literally the Blessed Mary), a form of 
Christmas mumming that has not even 
yet quite died out in South Wales; in the 
rude drama one of the players wears a 
horse’s head bedecked with ribbons, and is 
led about, prancing and “ neighing,” from 
house to house. The other shows a party 
of children carrying about the ‘“ Calenig” 
apple (or “‘ perllan,” as it is called in some 
parts) on New Year’s Day. It consists of 
an apple resting on three pegs of wood, and 





stuck all over with oat grains with a few 
sprigs of holly, rosemary, and thyme on the 
top. Sometimes it is also well powdered 
with flour. We remember a good specimen 
being exhibited in connexion with the Inter- 
national Folk-lore Congress held in London 
in 1891. Still another headpiece represents 
“the standard of the Red Dragon of 
Wales,”’ borne by Henry VII. at Bosworth 
—a timely subject for reproduction. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Buriep amongst an astonishing mass of 
brilliant matter there is perhaps in Mr. 
Alfred Hodder’s clever novel a story which 
might ke worth digging out, but one cannot 
be certain. Why did he not follow the old 
fashion and prefix an ‘‘ argument,” say once 
in every hundred pages? Each character 
is the subject of an analysis and a 
description which might appear elaborate 
even to Mr. Henry James. Every motive 
of every action is discussed and criticized 
with the utmost subtlety, and ornamented 
with epigram and paradox and every figure 
known to grammarians. A writer does these 
things at a great risk. Either he binds 
himself to make his characters act and talk 
up to their reputation, or he must let them 
be seen and heard as little as possible. Mr. 
Hodder sometimes chooses the second course, 
but only to lay himself open to the charge of 
giving his readers aimless toil. The story 
is lost in the intricacies of description. It 
is to be gathered, however, that modern 
Americans of the well-to-do classes are dis- 
satisfied, restless, and irresolute. The author 
does his fellow-countrymen some injustice, 
but it is a sort of negative merit in him that 
he refrains from the tiresome boasting which 
often spoils American novels. 





The Westcotes. 
(Arrowsmith. ) 
LovE-PAssaGES between a young man and a 
woman considerably his senior form a theme 
which is almost always dreary—ridiculous- 
dreary or tragical-dreary, according as each 
party or one only (that is the woman) is in 
earnest—and sometimes extremely offensive. 
That it will escape the latter danger in Mr. 
Couch’s hands no one who is familiar with his 
work can for a moment doubt; but even his 
capacity for humour without cynicism, and 
sense of the extent to which the single eye 
may be trusted to redeem errors in judgment, 
are not enough to relieve altogether the 
dreary feeling to which we have referred. 
From the dedication to Mr. Henry James 
we infer that Mr. Couch has been writing 
under the influence of that eminent practi- 
tioner in the analysis of the slightly morbid ; 
and we are not sure that it suits him. Also, 
he is getting too elusive. After reading 
over and over again the passages that bear 
on the question, we do not know why Raoul 
nailed the board on the tree, nor whether 
his attachment to Dorothea was pure 
imposture, and if so whether he was after 
the maid, or what. These may be the per- 
plexities of a Philistine; but when we settle 
down with a novel and a pipe we do feel 
that, as the dying American soldier said, 
“this is not a moment to come asking a 


By A. T. Quiller- Couch. 





man conundrums.” And why does Mr. 
Couch make his French general tell a story 
which he has already told rather better 
himself ? 





Rosanne. By Netta Syrett. 
Blackett.) 


Tuts is a distinctly clever study in a vein 
which of late years has been worked and 
worn almost to exhaustion. If not the 
eternal, then the neurotic feminine is here 
portrayed with minute care. Within its 
narrow limits the study may be called suc- 
cessful. But if, as is more than likely, the 
writer has ambitions in the direction of 
creating an actual novel, she must be re- 
minded that there are men as well as 
women in the world, and that if in a story 
the masculine figures are mere wire-worked 
puppets, then even the cleverest studies of 
feminine temperaments cannot make of that 
story a complete and satisfying work of art. 
The male characters in ‘ Rosanne’ are mere 
foils to Rosanne herself; they do not live 
upon a single page, and they do not sug- 
gest that the writer was at any pains to 
make them live. The women, on the other 
hand, one learns to know; their portrayal is 
deft and altogether meritorious. 


(Hurst & 





The Victors. 
& Co.) 
Tus is a strong, vivid story, rather ex- 
hausting to read, for the reason that it 
hustles one along in the reading, even as its 
characters hustle and are hustled through 
their strenuous, feverishly active careers as 
fighters for wealth in America. There are 
a host of live men and women in the book, 
whose portraits, for the most part, are drawn 
convincingly, the main thesis being the 
struggle for money and position of three 
young men. These presumably are the 
victors referred to in the title ; and, though 
they all attain wealth and high standing, 
one feels that the author has called them 
victors in irony. This type of American 
may be studied to perfection in the city of 
New York. He is so exclusively devoted 
to the accumulation of wealth that he cannot 
even find time to eat proper meals. He 
lavishes money upon his wife and family, 
but never has time to see them. The penal- 
ties of this way of living are dashingly 
depicted in ‘The Victors.’ A large slice of 
the story forms an indictment of the muni- 
cipal government of New York City. There 
is a scene in which an entirely inoffensive 
and highly respected man of business is 
clubbed almost to death in a police station, 
as the result of his declining to accede to 
the grasping demands of Tammany Hall. 
One’s gorge rises and one’s soul is sickened 
by the perusal of this chapter. And this, 
we take it, is a tribute to the power of the 
author. If there is even a slender frame- 
work of truth at the back of this description 
it should be stirring reading for a resident 
of New York. As a literary architect Mr. 
Barr fails. His edifice is full of passages 
which lead nowhere, of windows with no 
outlook. In one sentence he compares a 
ferryboat to a swan, a sylph, a snowdrift, a 
bride, a partridge, an orchestral symphony, 
a swallow, a gracious lady, a goddess, and 

a cloud-vision. 


By Robert Barr. (Methuen 
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The Great God Success. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tuts latest addition to ‘The Dollar Library” 
is another narrative of the strenuous fight 
in New York for wealth and power, and its 
moral is precisely that of Mr. Barr’s book, 
but the work is done with a fine fret-saw 
instead of a slashing axe. It is a lesser, 
but more comely and compact edifice 
than ‘ The Victors’; less striking, but better 
built. The hero of this story is even more 
eminently a “ Victor” than those dealt with 
in Mr. Barr’s book; and his triumph is 
more emphatically a thing of bitterness and 
emptiness—Dead Sea fruit in his mouth at 
the end. A beautiful wife, great wealth, a 
position of exceptional power, and the am- 
bassadorship to the Court of St. James’s— 
he won them all, and woke to learn that he 
had lost his own soul. 


By John Graham. 


Woman and Moses. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A READER who has struggled through this 
story asks, with a sigh as over wasted time, 
Why was it concocted? ‘Woman and 
Moses’ is a sordid and badly written account 
of the doings and feelings of an unpleasant 
set of people before and after a certain 
divorce case and the remarriage of the 
husband. It never succeeds in claiming 
any interested attention, and is couched in 
a style to which nothing but quotation can 
do justice. What can be the meaning of 
such mixed similes as “‘ even if the discern- 
ing nineteenth century youths had not 
pierced the golden aureole that shone in her 
wake”? What bathos results from all 
absence of humour is shown in sentences 
such as this :— 

**He had ceased to care for her, and when a 
woman can say this to herself without a shadow 
of doubting in the saying of it, she may as well 
lay down in her coffin and bid the undertaker 
nail it down, for Earth holds no more for her.” 


By Lucas Cleeve. 








RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Peter III., Emperor of Russia: the Story of 
a Crisis and a Orime. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
(Constable & Co.)—Mr. Nisbet Bain continues 
his interesting and carefully written mono- 
graphs on important reigns in Russian history. 
We are quite willing to bear witness to the 
value of his labours. We do not see, however, 
how he can make such a man as Peter III. the 
object of much sentiment, although we may 
lament the conspiracy which deprived him of 
life. In his estimate of the various authori- 
ties for the life of Peter he adopts too 
aggressive a tone. The book of Rulhiére was 
certainly scandalous; what else could it be ? 
But it is hardly a worthless production. Rul- 
hiére had every means of knowing the truth 
about the murder of Peter; he was on the spot 
at the time, and we cannot see why Catherine 
should have been so eager to get posses- 
sion of his manuscript if it was a tissue of 
absurd fabrications. No one at the present 
day can categorically deny his assumption 
of liaisons between certain of the dramatis 
persone of the catastrophe. We cannot 
see the particular appropriateness of com- 
paring Panin to Mr. Pickwick (p. xii). 
Great stress is laid by Mr. Bain on the sup- 
posed letter of Orlov. Of course the exist- 
ence of such a letter was long ago asserted in 
the memoirs of the Princess Dashkov, in the 
English edition of 1840. We wish we could 
feel sure that this incoherent and almost 
ridiculous document had been efficaciously 
copied by Rostopchin. But in reality it makes 





very little difference to the question. The 
death of Peter was necessary to Catherine, 
and the assassins had no doubt some indirect 
suggestions to go upon. We cannot otherwise 
understand how they would have ventured to 
lay hands upon the Emperor. The relations 
between the miserable man and his wife seem 
from the very beginning to have been so 
abnormal that their mutual hostility is 
thoroughly explicable. Why amid so many 
scandals did not this foolish man repudiate 
her? Nor can we accept the partial white- 
washing of Peter which Mr. Bain attempts. 
Surely all the accounts of diarists—including 
Catherine herself—and dispatches of ministers 
confirm the stories of the orgies of Peter. 
Childish-minded as he was, he soon forgave 
those who injured him, but this seems in a 
measure to have proceeded from his incapacity 
to formany resolution. This loss of will became 
painfully conspicuous when the plot was being 
carried out. Mr. Bain has made his book 
interesting by many minute details with which 
his use of the Russian authorities furnishes him. 
He is quite as readable as M. Waliszewski, 
and a great deal more trustworthy. The 
reasons given by Mr. Bain for his little 
faith in the memoirs of the Princess Dashkov 
seem to us to be inadequate. They are all 
a priori reasons: she was a partisan, she was 
vain, she was credulous, she could not weigh 
evidence. We do not think that by these 
vague accusations a writer of such importance 
can be setaside. Bolotov’s memoirs are very 
interesting, but Mr. Bain seems to go too far 
when he calls him the Russian Pepys. Solo- 
viov has occasionally used them, but not with 
such enthusiasm as Mr. Bain. It is, indeed, 
a sad story that we read of the weak, puerile 
Emperor, who, while he was drinking, smoking, 
and fiddling, contrived to lose his kingdom 
and his life. But even though Mr. Bain 
thinks that the excesses of Peter have been 
exaggerated, he shows us plainly enough 
how the miserable buffooneries of Peter had 
estranged his subjects: ‘‘ What he most re- 
sembled was a wooden mannikin set on wires, 
perpetually agitated by some capricious and 
eccentric motive power.’’ There was caprice, 
bordering upon the grotesque, in the way in 
which he threw away all the advantages 
gained by the Russians in the war with 
Frederick ; but it is only fair to add that it 
is difficult to see what advantages the Russians 
could have gained from that war. The por- 
traits on the whole are good, but we much 
prefer that of the Princess Dashkov which is 
prefixed to the sketch of her life by Ogarkov. 
This was taken, however, when she was much 
older. 


The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy: a 
Book of Extracts. With an Introduction by 
G. H. Perris. (Grant Richards.)—It was an 
excellent idea of Mr. G. H. Perris to give us 
a volume of the golden sayings of the sage 
of Yasnaya Polyana. To this collection the 
editor has prefixed a life of Tolstoy, written 
with much sympathy, and on the whole free 
from those truculent utterances against the 
Russian Government which have somewhat 
disfigured earlier works by Mr. Perris. 
While we have the atmosphere around us so 
surcharged with gunpowder, and the whole 
tone of thought is so reactionary, it will be as 
well to pause in our too copious denunciations 
of other nations struggling with the elements 
of a rudimentary civilization. With the excel- 
lent remarks of Mr. Perris in his introduction 
we may compare the manly book of Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, ‘ Tolstoy and his Problems,’ 
which was reviewed a short time ago. Mr. 
Perris has been allowed the use of those 
translations of Tolstoy which Mr. and Mrs, 
Maude have published. These are the best 
and have the imprimatur of their author. We 
are already familiar with the everyday life 
of Tolstoy from the pages of P. Sergyenko 





and the ‘ Recollections’ of C. Behrs. When 
we read the remarks of Mr. Perris, ‘‘ One 
eannot think of so very human a figure as, in 
the false old sense, a saint; he will not be 
canonised by any church,’’ we are reminded 
of the fine lines of Whittier, speaking of 
Channing :— 

Ia vain shall Rome her portals bar 

And sbut him from the saintly prize, 

Whom in the world’s great calendar 

All men shall canonise. 
The extracts given in the book are well 
chosen and extend over the whole range of 
Tolstoy’s writings. We can only find space to 
comment here and there upon a golden saying. 
To review them in detail would be to take 
the reader through the whole curriculum of 
Tolstoy’s teachings, and it must be confessed 
that some of his utterances are still uncertain, 
This difficulty, however, must be honestly 
accepted. No great thinker has a complete 
panacea of cut-and-dried recipes. On the 
great voyage of life he must work his passage 
and not accomplish an easy journey in the 
saloon. The recollections of Tolstoy’s mother 
are exquisitely written ; they remind us of the 
fine sonnet in which Wordsworth recalled the 
vanished face of the mother he had lost in 
childhood. He tells us how, in certain 
associations, 

Her countenance phantom-like doth reappear ; 


and how grand is his description of the occasion 
when as a boy he first realized death! The 
face of his mother, which had seemed so full 
of beauty and gentleness, was now a thing 
terrible, and a child screamed on seeing it. 
He is very graphic in his descriptions of his 
foppish youth: he has the power given to 
genius of making that which is already 
ridiculous in human nature more ridiculous. 
‘The relation of the boots to the trousers of 
a man at once decided in my eyes his station 
in life.’ Familiar and forcible are the 
sage’s utterances on war. With true Rus- 
sian realism he contrasts the knife enter- 
ing the bodies of men who are being 
surgically treated with all the absurd pomp 
of war, when poor fools are hurried to their 
destruction to the noise of drums and trumpets. 
Here he is working in conjunction with 
Verestchagin. We are thankful to Mr. Perris 
for one splendid passage (p. 67) from the 
Sevastopol sketches. Again (on p. 116), from 
‘Resurrection’ we have the castaways of 
society introduced, who are ticketed as 
‘“‘the criminal type,’’ but rightly classified 
by Tolstoy as those against whom society had 
sinned, not directly, but through their fathers 
and forefathers, We recommend for its deep 
truth the passage cited on p. 123 :— 

“TI found the clerk reading prayers over the dead 
laundry-woman. The lodgers, starvelings them- 
selves, had contributed money for the prayers, the 
coffin, and the shroud...... All the dead are beautiful, 
but this one was particularly so; her face looked 
weary, but kind, and not sad at all, though rather 
astonished. And, indeed, if the living do not see, the 
dead may well be astonished.” 

We have not space to continue these golden 
extracts. It has been said of Wordsworth’s 
poetry that it is Biblical; and there is the 
same Biblical atmosphere about the writings 
of Tolstoy. We must leave the readers of this 
delightful book to find the great author’s views 
on other matters. We are especially struck 
with the vigour of his remarks on science; but 
we cannot altogether understand his views of 
art. In Wagner’s music he finds a lack of 
entirety and completeness. Sergyenko told 
us something about the favourite books of 
the philosopher. We are glad to know that 
he is a great admirer of Dickens. We have 
found many Russian readers of the English 
novelist, copies of whose works are familiar 
in Russia in the libraries of private houses 
and the windows of the booksellers. It is a 
great proof of the penetrating humanism of 
the novelist that he should be popular among 
people who frequently cannot read a line of 
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his works in the original. We must thank 
Mr. Perris most heartily for this excellent 
book. 

The Orloff Couple, and Malva. By Alexei 
Maximovitch Peshkoff, Maxim Gérki (sic). 
Authorized Translation from the Russian by 
Emily Jakowleff and Dora B. Montefiore. 
(Heinemann.)—Maxim Gorki belongs to the 
class of self-educated authors of whom Russia 
has already produced several, only to mention 
Koltsov, Nikitin, Surikov, and, in our own 
days, Drozhzhin. His eventful career is told 
in the short biography prefixed to this volume. 
He has lived a wandering life, chieflyasa sawyer 
and railway workman, but following many other 
humble occupations. He has associated with 
tramps and outcasts, and these form the heroes 
of his stories. Such men he describes as ex- 
hibiting a robust personality which revolts 
against conventional restrictions. He is the 
mouthpiece of the bosiatskaya zhizn, as the 
Russians call it. Sereja in ‘ Malva’ is a type 
of this character, and, we may add, Malva 
herself. ‘The Orloff Couple’ is a very painful 
story, but we must not be pharisaical on the 
subject, and must recognize the fact that such 
brutal scenes could easily occur in some of 
our Whitechapel alleys. Gorki is certainly a 
writer of great power, but his tales are over- 
poweringly pessimistic. There is something 
of Walt Whitman in the fierce attempt to 
break through the web of conventionalities 
in which the modern man and woman are 
entangled. The translation seems fairly well 
executed, but we cannot conceive why the 
fantastic spelling Gérkiis used to transliterate 
the author’s nom de guerre. The o is simply 
the short o in such English words as ‘ not.’’ 
If by 6 is meant the German sound, as in 
Githe, we can only say that no such sound 
exists in Russian any more than in English. 
The portrait of Gorki in the ‘Gallery of Rus- 
sian Writers ’ (‘ Gallereya Russkikh Pisatelei’), 
published at Moscow last year, exhibits a 
much more powerful and intellectual face than 
the one prefixed to the present volume. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Ghost -bereft, and other Verses. By Jane 
Barlow. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Miss Barlow’s 
poetry, with which readers of the Atheneum 
are already familiar, resembles one of the 
streams in her own ‘‘ Bogland,’’ 

racin’ by dark and bright, 
— and it runnin’ so swift you must stand 
And be watchin’ awhile, to try listen what it said to itself 
as it went; 
For ’twas strange how you’d seem to hear somethin’ and 
ever just miss what it meant, 

And not ever be tired of the tryin’. 
‘Ghost-bereft’ itself is an exceedingly subtle 
and sympathetic study in the psychology of 
bereavement. The blank verse of this little 
play follows the fashion set some years ago 
by Mr. Yeatsin ‘The Countess Cathleen’ and 
‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ The opening 
lines will show how perfect an instrument it is 
in Miss Barlow's hands for expressing way- 
ward and delicate fancies :— 

I thought by now for sure the sun was down, 

But still there are leaves of fire, like, flickering by 

Along in the water. Ay, and there is himself 

Red yonder through the trees. 


Most of the other stories sound the same note 
of bereavement, but with such variation of 
detail and so much humour mingling with the 
pathos as to escape being either monotonous 
or sentimental. At a time when rival systems 
of education are occupying the minds of men 
we cannot refrain from special mention of 
‘Terence Macran,’ with its shrewd contrast 
between the new school, ‘‘such a sizeable 
room wid the childher in rows on the forrms,’’ 
and the “‘ ould school,’’ which had “ the high- 
est ould thatch iver sthraked and the widest 
ould fiure iver swep’,’’ for it was ‘‘ out yonder 
above on the side of the hill.’’ Some shorter 
pieces of a general character, including one or 
two really fine sonnets, complete a delightful 
volume. 





Poems. By Katharine Tynan. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.)—So far as we can discover in the 
absence of a preface, and with the aid of a 
table of contents which relates to only 124 out 
of 277 pages, this volume is partly made up 
of new poems and partly of a selection from 
the author’s earlier published work. We 
take it, then, that it represents what she 
desires to have judged as her solid poetical 
achievement. It is just a little disappoint- 
ing. The verse does not read so well in 
bulk as it did a bit at a time in the maga- 
zines. This is not to say that it does not 
stand head and shoulders above the average of 
minor bards. Indeed, the book is full of pretti- 
nesses, pretty sentiments, pretty images, pretty 
perceptions. It is avery wilderness of flowers 
and delicious scents. But it is hardly ever 
consummate, and, what is worse, it often 
seems to fall just short of being con- 
summate. Just a little more of that 
element in art which is incalculable and 
defies analysis, and it would have been 
different. The thoughts and the visions flit 
fast into the nimble brain, and they are 
reflected out again, even too quickly, in 
charming verses. But they are not fused 
with the fires of emotion and personality into 
imperishable gems. They remain, for the 
most part, superficial. There aresome excep- 
tions, which are to be found for the most part 
in the sections headed ‘Country Airs’ and 
‘The Wind in the Trees.’ That mood of pas- 
toral sentiment, of the townsman’s nostalgia 
for the country, which English literature has 
so often reflected since first, under Elizabeth, 
London ceased to be a country town, finds 
in the author a congenial and intimate 
expression. It is very much the note of 
Marvell. A whole group of her best things are 
of this sort. Here is a stanza from one :— 


When skies are blue and days are bright 
A kitchen-garden’s my delight, 

Set round with rows of decent box 

And blowsy girls of hollyhocks. 


Here are two from another :— 


Out of my door I step into 

The country, all her scent and dew, 
Nor travel there by a hard road, 
Dusty and far from my abode, 


The country washes to my door 
Green miles on miles in soft uproar, 
The thunder of the woods and then 
The backwash of green surf again. 


And here is the other side of the picture in 
a poem which we certainly cannot complain 
of as imperfectly charged with emotion :— 


Not soon shall I forget—a sheet 

Of golden water, cold and sweet, 

The young moon with her head in veils 
Of silver, and the nightingales. 


A wain of hay came up the lane— 
O fields I shall not walk again, 
And trees I shall not see, so still 
Against a sky of daffodil! 


Fields where my happy heart bad rest, 
And where my heart was heaviest, 

I shall remember them at peace 
Drenched in moon-silver like a fleece, 


The golden water sweet and cold, 
The moon of silver and of gold, 

The dew upon the gray grass-spears, 
I shall remember them with tears. 

The Garden of Kama, and other Love Lyrics 
from India, Arranged in Verse by Laurence 
Hope. (Heinemann.)—It is not clear to us 
precisely what Mr. Laurence Hope means 
by ‘‘arrangement,’’ or whether Valgovind, 
Mahomed Akram, Zahir-u-Din, Taj Mahomed, 
and others, to whom many of these verses are 
ascribed, are more than projections of his own 
poetic personality. Several passages which 
touch upon the contact of East and West, the 
going to and fro of love lights between blue 
and amber eyes, betray an Anglo - Indian 
rather than a native inspiration. In any 
ease, whatever his debt and whatever his 
originality, Mr. Hope brings to his task a 
considerable command over various rhythms 
and a delicate gift of melody and sen- 
suous beauty. If the total effect of his 
book is somewhat monotonous and cloying, 
that is due chiefly to the theme, which harps 





perpetually on a single string of love. Mr. 
Kipling has taught us, if the lesson was neces- 
sary, that the complexities of Indian civiliza- 
tion cannot be summed up in a single formula. 
Mr. Hope leaves on one side a great deal, 
in particular the squalor and tawdriness of 
India as the average man sees it, and brings 
us into a region of native feeling and imagina- 
tion never yet fully explored. His song is an 
expansion of Shelley’s ‘ Indian Serenade,’ with 
its ‘‘champak odours ’”’ and its swoon of spirit 
and sense. Kama is the Eros of Indian my- 
thology. His garden signifies the tremulous, 
irrecoverable deliciousness of young passion. 
Here are the very characteristic lines which 
give a title to the volume :— 

The daylight is dying, 

The Flying fox flying, 

Amber and amethyst burn in the sky. 
See, the sun throws a late 


Lingering, roseate 
Kiss to the landscape to bid it good-bye. 


The time of our Trysting ! 
Oh, come, unresisting, 
Lovely, expectant on tentative feet. 
Shadow shall cover us, 
Roses bend over us, 
Making a bride chamber sacred and sweet. 


We know not Life’s reason, 
The length of its season, 
Know not if they know, the great Ones above. 
We none of us sought it, 
And few could support it, 
Were it not gilt with the glamour of love. 


But much is forgiven, 
To Gods who have given, 
If but for an hour, the Rapture of Youth. 
You do not yet know it, 
But Kama shall show it, 
Changing your dreams to his Exquisite Truth. 


The Fireflies shall light you, 
And naught shall affright you, 
Nothing shall trouble the Flight of the Hours. 
Come, for I wait for you, 
Night is too late for you, 
Come, while the twilight is closing the flowers. 


Every breeze still is, 
And, scented with lilies, 
Cooled by the twilight, refreshed by the dew, 
The garden lies breathless, 
Where Kama, the Deathless, 
In the hushed starlight, is waiting for you. 
Mr. Hope has caught admirably the dominant 
notes of this Indian love poetry, its delirious 
absorption in the instant, its out-of-door air, 
its melancholy. Slender brown limbs stir 
silently in the garden where the flying foxes 
cross the moon, in the hot jasmine-scented 
jungle, among the pink almond blossoms of 
Kandahar. And always there is the poignant 
sense of the fleetness of love, a moment’s 
salvage from the flux of years :— 


I shall never forget you, never. Never esca 

Your memory woven about the beautiful things of life. 

The sudden Thought of your Face is like a Wound, 
When it comes unsought 

On some scent of Jasmin, Lilies, or pale Tuberose, 

Any one of the sweet white fragrant flowers, 

Flowers I used to love and lay in your hair. 


Sunset is terribly sad. I saw you stand 

Tall against the red and the gold like a slender palm ; 

The light wind stirred your hair as you waved your hand, 

Waved farewell, as ever, serene and calm, 

To me, the passion-wearied and tost and torn, 

Riding down the road in the gathering grey. 

Since that day 

The sunset red is empty, the gold forlorn. 

Patriotic Song: a Book of English Verse. 
Selected and arranged by Arthur Stanley. 
(Pearson.)—The compiler of this anthology 
has yet to learn that noble sentiments or the 
relation of noble deeds do not by themselves, 
without the gift of splendid expression, 
make great poetry. The difference of literary 
level between ‘Patriotic Song’ and Mr. 
Henley’s ‘ Lyra Heroica,’ published in 1892, 
and covering much the same ground, is 
astonishing. It is more a matter of inclu- 
sion than of exclusion. Mr. Stanley 
has 233 poems to Mr. Henley’s 126, but 
after a careful comparison we cannot dis- 
cover that he adds anything really essential, 
except a few bits more from Shakspeare; 
some Irish pieces from ‘The Wearin’ 0’ the 
Green’ onwards, which possibly for political 
reasons were rejected; and two or three 
others by contemporary poets, such as Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’ Mr. Newbolt’s ‘ Ad- 
mirals All,’ and Mr. Henley’s own ‘Song of 
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the Sword,’ which ‘Lyra Heroica’ has not 
got. Neither collection has Mr. Newbolt’s 
Spectator verses on ‘The Volunteer’ 
or Mr. A. H. Beesly’s ballad of ‘ Sir 
Christopher Mings,’ which, were we the 
anthologists, would certainly be included. On 
the other hand, Mr. Stanley prints a quantity 
of colonial verse, nearly all of which is 
negligible, and a number of curiously unin- 
spired things of all ages, some of which he 
has himself unnecessarily called up out of 
oblivion, while others are old stagers of the 
obsolete anthologies, and might now well 
be allowed to go adrift. The Dibdins, for 
instance, Charles and Thomas, are a mediocre 
heritage from the past. But we regret to say 
that the worst numbers in the book are of 
recent date. 


Songs of Childhood, by Walter Ramal (Long- 
mans & Co.), are prefaced by a charming 
drawing by Richard Doyle of fairies ‘‘ under 
the dock leaves,’’ and the songs themselves 
have a charm of naiveté and freshness which 
distinguishes them clearly from most recent 
verse. The author has a genuine gift, though 
he has as yet made but rough use of it. He 
plays tricks with tenses, alternating past with 
present, and his words are often crudely 
arranged. But the whole is fresh, shows 
fancy without affectation, and makes us hope 
that the command of technique, which many 
minor poets possess, will one day put Mr. 
Ramal far above these depressing gentry. 


Johnnie Courteau, and other Poems. By W.H. 
Drummond. (Putnam’s Sons.)—The descend- 
ants of the “‘ voyageurs’’ and ‘‘coureurs de 
bois ’’ have hitherto lacked their sacred bard. 
This reproach is now removed by Dr. Drun- 
mond, who, though not himself, we take it, a 
French-Canadian, is intimately acquainted 
with French-Canadian life, and in ‘ Johnnie 
Courteau, and other Poems,’ has once again 
turned this knowledge to admirable account. 
Those who overcome the slight initial difficulty 
presented by the broken English will be re- 
warded by a revelation of character singu- 
larly rich in that sort of natural poetry which 
is given to some races as certainly as it is 
denied to others. The two poems called ‘ The 
Hillof St. Sebastien’ and ‘ Phil-o-Rum’s Canoe’ 
are perhaps the best instances of what we mean ; 
but there are at least half a dozen others 
equally charming, if not equally typical. The 
author’s hand forgets much of its cunning 
when he travels beyond the people and lan- 
guage he has made his own. 


Poems. By James B. Kenyon. (New York, 
Eaton & Mains.)—Although we have sought 
vainly for any signs of originality or strength, 
Mr. Kenyon’s muse attires herself with so 
much elegance, and walks for the most part 
so gracefully, that the absence of these 
weightier matters may be condoned. ‘The 
Stricken King,’ a little allegory in blank 
verse, is perhaps his happiest effort, while the 
two poems on ‘ Evolution ’ and ‘A Pavement 
[should not this have been ‘‘ Side-walk ’’ ?] 
Fossil’ show some independence of imagina- 
tion. We note a tendency tosuch expressions 
as “‘claustral dells’’ or ‘‘aisles,’” ‘filmy 
vans,’’ and “ fluctuant melody.’’ His own 
lines ‘From an Ancient Urn’ should have 
shown Mr. Kenyon that in poetry nothing 
succeeds like simplicity. 


At the Sign of the Ginger Jar: some Verses 
Grave and Gay. By Ray Clarke Rose. (Chi- 
cago, McClurg & Co.)—These unpretentious 
and unobjectionable verses are stated to have 
appeared already in an American journal, 
where, doubtless, they served their turn well 
enough. But some more positive merit is 
required to justify their republication in a 
more permanent form. A  villanelle be- 
ginning 

She stood pale and correct, 


Not the least bit excited, 
As I well recollect, 





may be taken as a specimen of Mr. Rose’s 
worst. We like best the two ‘ Poems of Senti- 
ment and Reflection’ entitled ‘ My Poor Neigh- 
bor’ (sic) and ‘ An Old Lady.’ 

Sonnets and Songs. By Mary M, Adams. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—It is very hard to avoid 
dulness in a sonnet sequence, and the author 
of ‘Sonnets and Songs’ has not succeeded 
where so many writers of uninspired verse 
have failed. The series on Shakspearean 
characters and characteristics cannot com- 
pensate by painstaking conscientiousness for 
shallowness of criticism and banality in the 
point of view. We note a couplet in the 
sonnet on Falstaff,— 


A demigod whom some unlooked-for birth 
Burdened with flesh and blood and placed on eartb, 


as almost the only happy turn of expression. 
Some of the less ambitious pieces at the end 
are more successful. We know not how 
‘* Jacques’’ is tortured into rhyming with 
“laugh.” 

Butterflies in America, by Francis Wyman 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), is largely a collection of 
poems which have been printed at one time or 
another in home and colonial periodicals. The 
earliest dated piece belongs to the year 1819 
and the latest to 1862. In these circumstances 
it is sufficient to say that the late Mr. Wyman 
was always fluent and occasionally forcible in 
a style now somewhat out of fashion, though it 
should please amateurs of “sensibility ’’ if 
there are any still surviving. 


The Art of Folly. By Sheridan Ford. 
(Boston, U.S.,Small & Maynard.)—These verses 
are a jesting and markedly personal satire on 
the artists of modern Paris, both those of the 
older Salon and those of the Champ de Mars. 
They run easily and are occasionally witty, 
but are so trivial and so full of allusions to 
studio technicalities and transient reputations 
that it was perhaps hardly worth while for Mr. 
Ford, having already printed them in Galignani 
and made himself ‘‘ the pariah of his parish,’’ 
to print them again. 








ADVENTURE. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel, by Arnold Bennett 
(Chatto & Windus), is a mixture of rather 
clever fantastic comedy and slapdash melo- 
drama, and the comedy is interesting. An 
American millionaire is about to dine with 
his daughter in the hotel of the title. The 
daughter, with the whimsicality of her kind, 
sniffs at a most elaborate menu, and asks for 
steak and beer. The dish is not to he had. 
The millionaire leaves the dining-room, to 
return twenty minutes later the proprietor 
by purchase (the price was nearly half a 
million sterling) of the Grand Babylon. The 
steak and beer are supplied, and then begin 
the melodramatic events which form the 
story. In the end the great hotel passes 
again into the hands of its original pro- 
prietor. But meanwhile there is plenty of 
incident. 

His Own Ghost, by David Christie Murray 
(Chatto & Windus), is frankly a sensational 
murder story, well told—an ingenious and, in 
its way, creditable ‘‘piece of carpentry.”’ 
Mr. Murray is a prolific writer, well trained 
to his work, dexterous, and imaginative. Com- 
pared with ‘ Despair’s Last Journey’ the pre- 
sent volume is a “pot-boiler,’’ yet it has 
merit, and will interest the average rail- 
way traveller or library subscriber. The 
construction is sound, the diction smooth, the 
characterization tolerable, and the interest 
(crude though it may be) well sustained. 

The Green Turbans. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(Long.)—The author has a rattling story to 
tell, and tells it in high-spirited style, The 
general reader who has no intimate knowledge 
of Morocco will enjoy it with no doubts con- 
cerning its local colour. Premising that the 


background of the story is sufficiently agree- 





able, we think it interesting to point out the 
following details, which have occurred to us 
in reading this story. Moorish houses are 
not always built with their backs to the street, 
though the fact that they have few windows, 
and those no bigger than loopholes, may give 
such an impression. They are not all * built 
round a central court,’’ though most of those 
built by Europeans in Morocco coast towns 
may be. Moors, like all other Mohammedans, 
are scrupulous in the matter of burying their 
dead, and do not leave corpses lying in their 
streets. Fez is far from being a “filthy town,”’ 
though such a description might be applied to 
many other Moorish cities. Men do not talk 
‘*Moorish,’’ but Arabic or Moghrebbin. 
Tetuan shareefs do not have ‘‘ Berber’’ fol- 
lowers, and Assowies are not at all the folk 
our author apparently imagines them to he, 
No Moorish official ever addressed Christian 
doctors as ‘Sidi Doctor.”’ Sidi is a title, not 
a prefix, and is not carelessly given to un- 
believers. ‘‘A few whifis’’ of kief smoke 
would hardly stupefy a child, not to mention 
an habitual smoker. No Christian could con- 
ceivably invite the Sultan to smoke kief; the 
practice is irreligious and shameful. As to 
its stupefying effect, the present writer has, 
without inconvenience, smoked half a dozen 
pipes of it in an evening in places where 
tobacco was not to be had and European pipes 
would have attracted undesirable attention. 


A Sailor Tramp. By Bart Kennedy. (Grant 
Richards.) — Lest the overworked or careless 
reviewer might fail to discern its light, this 
slim volume is labelled ‘‘A vivid tale of 
vagrant life in Texas, and of ‘roughing it’ 
generally on the road, in the desert, on stolen 
railway rides, in towns, and at sea.’’ This 
description is justified. The sketches are 
‘‘vivid’’ and realistic. In view of certain 
misconceptions, we may say that the author 
shows more signs of being English than Ame- 
rigan—indeed, in a way, is notably anti- 
American. His style is irritatingly brusque 
and snappy. But the sketches are documents ; 
the author has tasted of the vagabond life he 
describes; and the result is a strong impres- 
sion of virility and reality. 

We imagine that the author of The Foundered 
Galleon (Methuen & Co.), Mr. Weatherby 
Chesney, has read ‘Treasure Island,’ though 
he does not borrow much of its charm for this 
bustling, rousing tale of the present day, in 
which half a dozen respectable adventurers 
seek and find a trifle of a million and a half 
sterling in the treasure-room of an ancient 
Spanish ship which lies rotting upon the bed of 
the Atlantic. The story is told in a straight- 
forward style, but the catch phrases of machine- 
made fiction are too frequent, the scenery 
creaks in the shifting, and the sentiment is 
painfully wooden. ‘John Topp, Pirate,’ the 
author’s last book, was better. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


A History of Rous Lench, by W. K. W. 
Chafy, D.D. (Evesham, Smith), is an excel- 
lent example of what can be done in this 
respect by an accomplished expert where 
means and opportunity work together with a 
genuine zeal and attachment for the locality 
described. In this case Dr. Chafy is both 
squire and rector of Rous Lench, and is 
himself, in respect of it, the representative of 
the ancient family of the Rouses. No expense 
accordingly has been spared in the way of 
charming illustrations, type, paper, &c., to 
make the volume attractive. Only three sets 
of owners, we are told, have held Rous Lench 
since the Conquest. Previously it was a pos- 
session of the see of Worcester. The family 
of Lench is found established here in the time 
of Henry II., succeeded by the Rouses at the 
end of the reign of Richard II. The name 
‘‘Lench’’ is, however, common to the sur- 
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rounding district, and may mark a geographi- 
cal origin. Church Lench, Ab Lench, Atch 
Lench, Sheriff’s Lench, and Lenchwick still 
retain the name, and denominate an elevated 
region 300ft. above sea level with an abrupt 
escarpment overlooking the Vale of Evesham, 
as though the sea at one time washed its base. 
Can this, suggests Dr. Chafy, account for the fact 
that the common asparagus is still found wild 
in ‘‘the Slads’’ (a primevally wild tract in 
Church Lench) ? while the water of the Lenches 
is partly brackish; and Droitwich, with its 
saline springs, is but a few miles distant. The 
name, however, occurs in several counties, and 
even in the Lenzkirche of the Black Forest. 
It coincides with the position of a sloping, 
steep, and terraced ridge, and is a word used, 
we believe, for the ‘‘ledges’’ in mines. Prof. 
Skeat sees init the A.-S. hlinc, or rising ridge, 
which, he adds, appears in modern English in 
the form ‘‘ golf link.’’ The fact of historic 
continuity, noticeable in some few at least of 
our rural districts, belongs in a marked degree 
to Rous Lench. The fabric of the church 
goes back to Saxon days, proved by cable 
mouldings still existing, parts of a Saxon win- 
dow, and carvings in the west and south walls, 
of varied intricate design, including a unique 
pair of peacocks. The cottages and farm- 
houses, all of half-timbered work, give an 
antique look to the village; while adjoining 
the moat, which marks the site of the old 
Manor House known to have been visited 
by Edward III., Rous Lench Court remains, 
built at the close of the Wars of the Roses. 
It is an elegant and picturesque example of 
medizeval domestic architecture. Its grounds 
abound in terraced walks, Italian gardens, and 
avenues of yew planted as early as 1482, sufii- 
cient to satisfy the topiarian tastes of my Lord 
Verulam himself. Along the corridors and 
galleries of ‘“‘the Court’’ Shakspeare may 
have paced, for the house was certainly visited 
more than once by his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, 
and John a Combe was connected by marriage 
with the Rouses. From ‘‘ the marble summer- 
house’’ the Rous of that ilk, Sir John, was 
with his son in 1639 borne captive to Warwick. 
Here too, seven years later, Richard Baxter for 
some months found a hospitable refuge. Its 
quiet groves may well have inspired (as, 
indeed, the author himself indicates) the noble 
thoughts of ‘The Saints’ Rest,’ which is 
dedicated in part to the Rouses. Want of 
space forbids our dwelling on much more 
interesting matter in Dr. Chafy’s volume. 
Tt abounds in miscellaneous details relating 
to the church and its registers, while his 
investigations extend even to field and family 
names, the superstitions, dialectic peculiari- 
ties, and the flora and fauna of the country- 
side. 


Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names. By 
W. H. Duignan. (Frowde.)—It is well known to 
allstudents of topographical works that place- 
names are the most dangerous of the subjects 
with which their authors have to deal. No 
explanation is tooerroneous, nosuggestion too 
wild, to find acceptance at their hands. There 
seems, however, to be a prospect at last of 
this somewhat neglected study receiving the 
attention it deserves. Prof. Skeat lately com- 
piled a monograph on Cambridgeshire place- 
names, and now Mr. Duignan deals with those of 
Staffordshire. His preface shows him a vigorous 
eritic. ‘‘ Any old nonsense,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is 
good enough ”’ even for ‘‘ one of the recognized 
masters of English history,’’ as the late Bishop 
Creighton, he sarcastically reminds us, has been 
styled, and he makes good his point. Assisted 
by Prof. Skeat and Mr. Stevenson, and work- 
ing on the sure foundation of Anglo-Saxon 
charters and a knowledge of early names and 
forms, he enjoys a great advantage. He begins 
by giving a selected list of suffixes with their 
explanations, which is useful for other coun- 
ties as well, and he then deals with Stafford- 





shire place-names in alphabetical order, but 
by no means, we observe, exhaustively. Johns- 
ton in Ececleshall, for instance, which appears 
early in the thirteenth century as ‘‘ Jones- 
tona,’’ is not on his list, though it seems to be 
a very interesting example of the late use of 
‘‘ton’’ as a suffix; there are similar instances 
in Dorset. After careful study of Mr. Duig- 
nan’s ‘ Notes,’ we may say that they are in- 
teresting and suggestive, and that they show 
the value of local knowledge when intelli- 
gently applied. This is especially the case 
with the traces of local industries which 


he finds in some of the place-names. With 
quaint but refreshing candour he inserts 
within brackets the comments of Mr. 


Stevenson, which occasionally amount to a flat 
denial of his own elaborate derivation. Cases 
in point will be found under Drayton, Seisdon, 
Stitchbrook, Tettenhall, Tutbury, and Wight- 
wick. He is, we think, somewhat disposed to 
undervalue Domesday forms; under Checkley, 
for example, he expresses distrust of the 
Domesday ‘‘ Cedla,’’ but this is not improbably 
one of those curious cases in which the scribe 
has read ‘‘cl’”’ as ‘‘d’’; the form ‘‘ Cecla’’ 
would represent ‘‘ Checla,’’ which approxi- 
mates ‘‘ Checkley.’’ If, as is to be hoped, Mr. 
Duignan pursues his labours, he will do well 
to make himself familiar with ecclesiastical 
history. ‘‘ Augustine monks,’’ we are sorry 
to see, make their appearance under Sneyd; 
while under Brestwood it is alleged that the 
bishops of Worcester lost or disposed of their 
property ‘‘ at Sture’’ before 1086. This is not 
so, for Domesday records their estate there 
under Worcestershire. But the really weak 
part of the book is found in its genealogy. 
How could a family of Agard have conferred 
its name on Agardsley, which occurs, we learn, 
as ‘‘ Kadgares leye’’ in 1004? So, too, ‘‘a 
family of Croc,’’ which existed in the twelfth 
century, cannot be responsible for ‘‘ Crokes- 
halle,’?’ which appears in 773; nor can ‘‘a 
yeoman family of Sayer’’ (probably the 
Flemish ‘‘Saher’’) claim descent from the 
‘*Sear ’’ who is suggested to have given name 
to Saredon. Domesday at once disproves the 
statement that ‘‘the Wolseleys of Wolseley 
are lineal descendants of the Saxon possessor ’’; 
Thorpe Constantine cannot be named from a 
family who were “ Earls of Breteville, Pacey, 
Constantine,’’ and other places in Normandy ; 
itis probable that the lords of Clifton Cam- 
ville derived their name from Canville 
(Manche), not Canappeville (Eure); and if 
Druid Heath owes its name to ‘‘a Norman 
family of Dru, deriving their name from 
Dreux,’’ that name cannot have been latin- 
ized as Drogo, which represents the Christian 
name Dreu. Perhaps the most unfortunate 
suggestion is that Agquilate represents 
“ Aquila,’ the latinized form of the French 
Laigle. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, being a 
Classified Collection of the Chief Contents of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868, 
Edited by George Laurence Gomme.—Hnglish 
Topography, Part XIII. (Warwickshire, West- 
moreland, Wiltshire). Edited by F. A. Milne. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The present volume of the 
‘* Gentleman’s Magazine Library’’ represents 
three such widely different parts of England 
that on this account alone it is of consider- 
able interest. Mr. Gomme complains that 
Westmoreland is but scantily represented, but 
points out that it was a part of England rarely 
visited by observant people before the days of 
railways and bicycles. We may perhaps add 
that for the antiquaries of the Georgian time, 
whose views were narrower than ours of 
to-day, there were fewer things of interest 
than in the counties nearer London. The 
little that is given is by no means devoid of 
instruction. For example, the account of the 
White Canonry of Shap, written in 1823, 
though very vague, is not without importance, 





as a description of the place before the neigh- 
bours began to be interested in monastic 
remains. At Little Wolford Hall, in Warwick- 
shire, a curious discovery was made about the 
year 1844. Under the hearthstone of a room 
which may have been a pantry a brick grave 
was discovered, containing a decayed oak coffin 
in which was the dried body of an infant wrapped 
in silk brocade or tapestry, which fell to pieces 
when the air was admitted. We have here 
the record of some undiscovered murder, or, 
more likely, the little body so carefully con- 
cealed in rich burial clothing means some 
folk-lore rite the meaning of which has 
not survived. We have heard of other in- 
stances of the bodies of infants being found 
in old houses where neither murder nor 
concealment can have been the motive. 
Wiltshire occupies more than half the volume, 
and much that it contains is interesting, and 
will be new to nearly every one except the 
local antiquary. Some day or other we hope 
that a detailed account will be compiled 
of the injuries which our cathedral churches 
have had inflicted on them from the days 
of Dean Whittingham of Durham to the 
present time. In such a work as we suggest 
Salisbury will hold a prominent place. One 
paper, signed R. G., which we feel pretty sure 
stands for Richard Gough, is especially inter- 
esting. If we are right in our attribution we 
have here the opinion of one of the best 
qualified men of his day to deal with the 
subject. It is satisfactory to find that this 
writer’s thoughts, though somewhat differently 
expressed, ran parallel with the cultivated 
opinion of to-day. The glories of Fonthill 
have passed away, and it seems little more 
than a fantastic dream realized for a brief 
space by ill-expended wealth, It is, however, 
amusing to read descriptions written by those 
who saw and admired. The heraldic display 
must have been overpowering in its raw 
magnificence. It would be instructive to 
know what portions of it would have been 
recognized by a medizeval herald. Under 
Littlecote we have aversion of the well-known 
tale of the cremation of a living infant. It 
may be worth while to note that in the Sport- 
ing Magazine for August, 1813, there is a not 
dissimilar story, only in that case the actors 
in the tragedy were said to have been White- 
chapel Jews. The few notes on stained glass 
which occur are valuable, for very much has 
perished in recent times. 

Notes on the Parish Registers of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, 1566-1812. By J. T. Godfrey. 
(Nottingham, Saxton.)—It is not long since 
the parish registers of St. Mary’s, Notting- 
ham, were issued, and it is unfortunate that 
this ‘‘series of extracts with annotations ’’ 
should come out as a separate publication, as 
so large a proportion of the volume is mere 
repetition of what has already been printed. 
It is stated in the preface that it was origin- 
ally intended to annotate the registers when 
first issued, and it certainly is a pity that the 
intention was abandoned. These notes, with- 
out the long ‘‘ series of extracts’’ which have 
been already printed, would not have occupied 
many pages. To Nottingham folk this book 
will be of some value, for it contains a variety 
of bibliographical odds and ends. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


George Washington, and other American 
Addresses (Macmillan & Co.), have been de- 
livered by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the 
United States. All of them are forcible and 
emphatic expressions of Mr. Harrison’s 
opinions. The first isnot the least so. Wash- 
ington was the type of an American country 
gentleman who, without much learning, was the 
soul of honour, and whose ideal in life was to 
do his duty. To treat him as the founder of 
the North American Republic, as Mr. Harrison 
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does, is to mistake his position. He was ready 
to serve that republic, when established, 
without salary and with entire devotion, and, 
as its servant, he accomplished more than 
any contemporary in giving stability to it. 
Neither was he an American in the modern 
sense of the term. In law he lived and died 
an Englishman. If he had received the 
commission in the English army which he 
coveted and deserved, he might never have 
accepted a command in the Revolutionary 
army. He and others of his contemporaries 
ought to have had their deeds recorded in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ see- 
ing that they figure in our National Portrait 
Gallery. But Mr. Harrison has not done 
justice to his subject, for the reason that he 
confines himself to eulogy. We cannot think 
that he was happily inspired in declaring to 
an American audience that he has heen a 
Republican from his youth upwards, and that 
he is a Republican ‘“‘ by principle and convic- 
tion.’’ We think Mr. Harrison lacking in good 
taste, as well as in tact, when he reprints in 
his remarks on Lincoln a passage which he 
wrote forty years ago to the effect that dur- 
ing the Civil War, ‘‘ when the powers of evil 
seemed almost too strong,’’ Englishmen gave 
actual succour to the enemies of the North, and 
stabbed the Northerners in the back with a 
wound ‘‘which stung their pride even more 
than it crippled their strength.’’ We infer 
that Mr. Harrison referred to the escape of 
the Alabama, and, if so, there was a justi- 
fication for feeling and writing with the 
strength and exaggerationof youth. He must 
now know that an accident, which no man 
could foresee, was the reason why this vessel 
escaped, and he should not have forgotten 
that the open wound was closed hy the award 
of the arbitrators at Geneva. He exclaims, on 
p. 22, that ‘‘ Europe, alas ! never has given the 
world, does not give now, the example of a 
true and typical Republic.’’ This is a little 
hard on Europe. 


Mr. GeorGe Howe u's Labour Legislation, 
Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders 
(Fisher Unwin) does not concern matters of 
the present day so much as those of the past. 
It virtually constitutes an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Congress for the many years during 
which Mr. Howell was associated with that 
body. The later pages, which bring matters 
down to the present time, are not satisfactory. 
The part of the volume which all its readers 
will turn to concerns the alliance between the 
labour men and the Conservative Government 
in 1875, which led to the repeal of Mr. Bruce’s 
legislation of the first Gladstone administration 
of 1871 and to the passing of the two Acts 
which were supposed to have laid all those 
dangers which are now again rampant. In 
1871 Mr. Bruce, afterwards Lord Aberdare, 
was unable to come to terms with the trades 
unions, and the Conservative party and their 
organs in the press were raging at trades 
unions and at those Liberals, such as Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt (now Sir William Harcourt) 
and Sir Henry James (now Lord James), who 
were helping them. In 1875 the whole scene 
had changed, and a Conservative Government 
was allowed to do that which some members 
of the other party had been denounced for 
having even thought of. Mr. Howell heads 
his most important chapter ‘ The Labour Laws, 
1875: ‘‘The Workmen’s Charter ’’’; and from 
the point of view of 1875 and the years which 
followed he is right. The Acts passed by Mr. 
Cross (now Lord Cross) were looked upon as 
satisfactory by trades unionists, and our 
author is correct in saying :— 

“Suspicion and distrust seemed to be absent...... 
Mr. Cross had dished the Whigs once again...... One 
of the many odd things connected with the labour 
legislation of 1875 was the sudden conversion of the 
newspaper and journalistic press. Instead of de- 
nunciation there was general commendation. Those 





— and journals which supported the Criminal 
aw Amendment Act, 1871, and which for the 
ensuing three years denounced trade union leaders, 
trade unions, and all their doings, supported Mr. 
Cross as though his present policy had been that of 
the journals, &c., aforesaid all the time.” 

“Everywhere the passing of the measures was 
declared to be the ‘ workmen’s victory.’ ” 

Further on Mr. Howell writes :— 

“Looking back over more than a quarter of a 
century since the Labour Laws were passed, one 
can see that our expectations have not been wholly 
realised. But we foresaw the possibility of adminis- 
trative difficulties, of judge-made law, by decisions 
in particular cases. Sir William Harcourt predicted 
such in his speech in the House of Commons.” 

We do not remember Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech, but have no doubt that Mr. Howell 
is right, and, if so, the prediction did Sir 
William Harcourt credit, for it has been ful- 
filled. We have returned to the discarded 
views of 1871, and the whole of the improve- 
ment of 1875 in the relations between capital 
and labour has been lost, or at least jeopardized, 
by a change in the law which is the result of 
successive judicial decisions without any 
alteration of the Acts of Parliament. Mr. 
Howell is a little inclined to think, being an 
old trades unionist, that 

“the action recently taken is a result of the New 
Unionism. Itis,in fact, retaliation by the employers 
—a significant protest against the intensely militant 
spirit of modern trade unionism.” 

It is difficult to see how modern trades 
unionism, which has seen fewer and milder 
strikes than the older unionism was forced to 
resort to, can be responsible for the change in 
the law by which the use of peaceful persua- 
sion by pickets has come, from being held to 
be legal, to be now held to be illegal. On the 
other hand, we agree with Mr. Howell that 
the judgment in the Belfast butchers’ case 
was largely produced by the specially objec- 
tionable features of that particular case, and 
that the judgment in Quinn v. Leatbem, which, 
taken in connexion with other judgments, hits 
trades unions very hard, was owing to mistaken 
policy, but not of the new unions or of any 
trades unions in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The parties to the Belfast butchers’ 
dispute on both sides were not at all what in 
Great Britain we call trades unionists, whether 
new or old. 

We have some few faults to find with Mr. 
Howell, as is natural in the case of any author 
who deals with complicated questions. Like 
all those who have had as secretaries of 
organizations to look after Parliament, he is 
a little inclined to think that the title of an 
Act —the mere fact of a Bill passing — has 
some importance apart from the use made of 
its contents. He quotesas ‘‘a valuable measure, 
favourable to labour...... the Hosiery Manufac- 
ture (Payment of Wages) Act, 1874,’’ of which 
he says that it was ‘‘steered through the 
House by Mr. Pell and Mr. Macdonald’”’; and 
he praises the action of Mundella and Mr. 
Samuel Morley in connexion with this measure. 
It will hardly be believed that the Bill was a 
dead letter and was absolutely forgotten by, 
if, indeed, it had ever been known to, the trade 
concerned. 

Where he states the present danger of trades 
unionism, Mr. Howell has a goody-goody page 
explaining that Parliament will be perfectly 
willing to redress the grievance. He ignores 
the fact that under the present forms of Parlia- 
ment the labour men have no real opportunity 
of bringing a question with certainty before 
the House of Commons. The facilities which 
Mr. Howell enjoyed in the years from 1870 to 
1876, which he so well remembers, are now 
gone ; and although by accident a day or a 
portion of a day may be spared, and private 
members may be able to obtain the decision of 
the House of Commons upon some question 
in which they are interested, they cannot 
count upon their time in that fashion which 
will alone enable them to make those arrange- 
ments for bringing up their forces which would 


. 





make the use of the time effective. Public 
opinion is against them, as it was in 1871, and 
they have not the same means of converting 
it which they possessed in 1874. 

Finland, by Mr. Frederiksen, a book which 
has been issued in Danish, French, and 
English editions, is published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, and gives a solid account of the Grand 
Duchy. We fear that those who are taking 
steps to circulate the many admirable works 
on Finland which have recently appeared are 
trying to interest Europe in a cause which is 
pathetically hopeless. In this country we are 
mostly advocates of the continued existence 
of the smaller European powers and nationali- 
ties possessing Home Rule; but how it is 
expected that, where Poland with her power- 
ful friends failed, Finland should hold her own, 
we do not understand. It is a melancholy fact, 
but probably a fact all the same, that Russia 
is more likely in the long run to absorb Sweden 
and Norway than to abstain from completely 
swallowing up the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
The habit of flying in Scandinavian countries 
the colours of the four Scandinavian peoples 
is not only destructive to the hopes of Fin- 
land, but dangerous to the two other Scan- 
dinavian nations which Russia can some day 
reach without war with Germany. 


THE lady whose ‘ Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes’ we found amusing gives us Tales of 
my Father, through Messrs. Longman & Co, 
Her initials ‘‘ A. M. F.’’ will, as we pointed 
out on a previous occasion, not suffice to con- 
ceal her identity from those who wish tc dis- 
cover it. While her stories about Queen 
Victoria and the Court of Hanover constitute 
well-told gossip, she is, as we showed before, 
not altogether trustworthy in her recollection 
of events which she has not always taken the 
trouble to check by the usual means of verifi- 
cation. We do not understand the apparent 
assertion that the Emperor William ‘‘ did not 
stop long at Versailles.” We are amused by 
the statement that Morny, admitted by the 
author to be himself a bastard of Queen Hor- 
tense, was angry at the suggestion that Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte was not the son of King 
Louis Bonaparte: ‘‘My father asked him 
about the reports of the Prince’s birth, which 
he indignantly refuted, asserting that Hor- 
tense would not have showered such affection 
on him had there been any slur on his birth.’’ 
It seems to show a certain want of humour in 
the author that she should make Morny indig- 
nant on this ground at the misfortune partly 
shared by his half-brother. The language 
used of the late Duchesse de Sesto is im- 
proper in the case of a lady who is not long 
dead. The author tells of her a somewhat 
indecent story, and declares that she was ‘‘an 
illegitimate daughter of some Russian prince, 
and had no pretensions to beauty.” We 
believe that the lady, whose photographs show 
her to have been of extraordinary beauty and, 
who is remembered by many still living as 
having been, in 1857, worthy of her fame in 
this respect, was well-born, and that Morny’s 
engagement to her when he was special am- 
bassador at the Russian coronation was looked 
upon as an advantageous alliance on both 
sides. There certainly can be no excuse for 
the allusions to a lady who for so many years 
was viewed with so much respect at a great 
European Court as was Madame de Sesto 
during her second marriage and long presence 
at the Court of Madrid. We do not under- 
stand a piece of French ascribed to De Morny: 
‘Tl n’est pas comme nous, tout & naturel.’”’ 


Mr. FisHER Unwin publishes Froissart’s 
Modern Chronicles, by Mr. Carruthers Gould, 
the drawings in which areadmirable, while the 
letterpress is sufficient. Mr. Gould has done 
no better work than, for example, the picture 
of ‘Sir Harcourt de Malwood, being sorely 
wounded, betaketh himself into Wales,’ which 
represents the stricken knight conducted by 
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his son Mr. L. Harcourt, who leads his horse 
from Derby towards Monmouthshire. Mr. John 
Morley is a man with whom caricaturists 
generally fail, but the head is excellent in 
‘Sir John de Morlaix, being grievously hurt 
in battle, is conveyed into Scotland, where he 
recovereth from his wounds.’ One of the 
most successful of Mr. Gould’s heads (and that 
in several places) is Mr. William O’Brien. 
He has also recently conquered the diffi- 
culties of Mr. Asquith. He is less happy in 
the present volume with Mr. Healy. 

We have had to wait for some time for 
Vol. III. (R-Z) of Modern English Biography, 
by Mr. Frederic Boase (Truro, Netherton & 
Worth), the preceding instalment of which ap- 
peared in 1897. We do not, however, complain 
of this, in view of the great value of the details 
provided in this excellent piece of work. We 
only regret that no more than 250 copies are 
available of it, since the compiler’s remark- 
able industry and accuracy have taken so 
useful a form. The details are remarkably 
full and compactly arranged, and there is an 
index to ‘‘the most important, curious, and 
interesting facts’’ in the volume. Thus we 
get all the references to ‘‘actors’’ grouped 
together. Mr. Boase casts his net wide, in- 
cluding such various people as Ruff, of the 
‘Guide to the Turf’; R. L. Stevenson (in the 
account of whom ‘ Afria’’ should be Apia); 
Philip Stone, who was ‘‘a stage property- 
man’’ at Drury Lane and kept a tripe shop; 
Tennyson; and Robert Whiston, who edited 
Demosthenes, and, dying in 1895, should have 
found a place in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ A number of piquant 
little facts outside the ordinary biographer’s 
ken are included in this volume and add to its 
attraction. 

Happy- go - lucky Land, by Max Schmidt 
{Fisher Unwin), is a series of papers attacking 
English indifference and want of method in 
doing things. To abuse in broad statements 
is easy, but some of the criticism here is not 
founded on satisfactory data. We read :— 

“I know one school, a preparatory school for 

Harrow, where no man can become a master unless 
he be a‘ Blue.’ I know colleges where, with but 
little concealment, first scholarships and then 
fellowships are given for proficiency, not in work, 
but in play.” 
If Elstree is meant (and this is the best-known 
school of the sort), the remark is and has been 
demonstrably untrue for some time, and, even 
if true, ludicrously inapposite in view of 
Elstree’s record of scholarships. The second 
contention here advanced was refuted when it 
first appeared ; we are a little surprised to find 
it flourishing still, and that there is no indica- 
tion here that these papers are reprinted 
journalism. They show, in fact, the irre- 
sponsible ‘‘large utterance’’ once ascribed 
to ‘‘ early gods,’’ nowthe attribute of reformers 
in the daily press. 

Messrs. BLtackwoop & Sons continue the 
publication of the memorial edition of the 
works of George Steevens, of which the seventh 
volume, now before us, contains the Mono- 
logues of the Dead. 


The Literary Year-Book for 1902, edited by 
Mr. Herbert Morrah (Allen), has just appeared. 
It has now become a useful work of reference, 
expanding in the direction of solid informa- 
tion rather than criticism. We are not sorry 
to note the disappearance of some of the old 
features, which meant inaccuracy and a spice 
of personal advertisement which we did not 
like. There are lists of plays, &c., of the year, 
booksellers in London and other places, and a 
directory of authors, which is laudably accu- 
rate in detail. The ‘Contributor’s Guide,’ if 
only casual writers will consult it, both for 
practical hints and special information, will 
save them and editors much time and trouble. 

Morrevx’s translation of Don Quixote has 
been added to Messrs. Newnes’s elegant and 





compact series of classics in limp leather. We 
expect a great success for these editions. 

Mr. Ropert Brown, Jun., the antiquary, 
publishes, through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
a volume of miscellaneous writings under the 
title Mr. Gladstone as I knew Him, and other 
Essays. One of the essays is political. That 
on Mr. Gladstone is not, for the author’s 
knowledge of the statesman was entirely 
Homeric, The remainder of the essays are 
chiefly literary and antiquarian, that on 
Sappho being, we think, the best. Mr. Brown 
is inclined to whitewash her after the modern 
fashion. 

THe Librairie Armand Colin publishes, 
under the title Pages d’Histoire, a fresh 
volume of the essays and shorter writings of 
the Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié. The best of 
the articles which are here brought together 
are perhaps those in which England is under 
consideration. They will certainly be found 
the most interesting on this side of the 
Channel. M, de Vogiié ought, as we think 
we have said before in reviewing previous 
volumes from his pen, to write with impar- 
tiality on international affairs, for his mother 
is English, his uncle a British general, his 
first cousin a British soldier in South Africa, 
and his wife a Russian, M. de Vogiié is, how- 
ever, himself a singularly French Frenchman, 
and his family relations place him in a position 
of great advantage for discussing our affairs. 
His essay on British Imperialism is well worth 
consideration. 

M. Maocrice Levper brings out again his 
annual Almanach des Sports, through the 
Société d’Editions Littéraires et Artistiques 
of Paris. The placing first of automobilism is 
explained by the enormous commercial im- 
portance which that ‘‘ sport’’ has attained in 
France, and by its immense vogue among the 
upper and wealthy classes. But it is hardly 
what we think of when we write of ‘‘sport,’’ 
and ballooning, which provides M. Leudet 
this year with most interesting instantaneous 
photographs and letterpress, is also of the 
same class. In the accounts of sports proper, 
cycling and fencing again take the chief place, 
and the photographs by which the book is 
illustrated on these points are more than 
usually satisfactory. The fact that strikes 
the general reader is the extraordinarily in- 
artistic nature of the leading sports of an 
artistic people. French cycling is effective, 
but hideous from the positions and the 
costumes. French fencing, which was beauti- 
ful, has become as practical and as ugly as 
French cycling, except, indeed, the sabre- 
fencing of men so elegant as the French 
amateur champion of the sword. The in- 
stantaneous photographs of steeplechasing are, 
of course, as ugly to the artistic eye as all 
instantaneous photographs of horses in motion, 
which, though they give the true position of 
the legs, do not give the position as it appears 
to the human eye. An admirable photograph 
of the young Paris-Swiss Barrelet, in his ‘‘ best 
boat ’’—the amateur sculling champion of the 
world, as he is now called since he won last 
year on the Lake of Zurich the open prize of 
the International Federation of Rowing Clubs— 
makes us regret that he has never sculled in 
England or met at Henley the Trinity-Hall 
American Mr. Hunting Howell, who would 
have been a worthy antagonist, and who, if in 
good form, would probably have beaten him. 
We believe Prevel is coming to Henley this 
year, and will represent France even more 
worthily than he did on the former occasion 
when he was defeated. He has, in fact, some 
chance of winning. There area few misprints 
in M. Leudet’s interesting volume; for example, 
Heuley; and it is a mistake to suppose, as is 
stated on p. 398, that the Americans beat the 
English for the Grand Challenge, as, of course, 
we know that the exact opposite occurred. 
We again note with amusement that the 








principal duels of the year figure among the 
sports, and are represented by a great 
number of instantaneous photographs, taken 
with the full approval of both sides. 

_ We have on our table History of England: 
Part II. 1485-1689, by George Carter (Relfe 
Bros.),—The Story of Burma, by E. G. Harmer 
(H. Marshall & Son),—Hilda’s Diary of a Cape 
Housekeeper, by H. J. Duckitt (Chapman & 
Hall),—The Lady Algive, by L. E. Wadsley 
(Digby & Long),—Dick Dashwood, by A. Sagon 
(Ward & Lock), — Scoundrel or Saint ? by G. 
Warden (Digby & Long),—As It was Written, 
by T. W. Speight (Chatto & Windus), — 
Woman: the Sphinx, by F. Hume (Long),— 
His Dainty Whim, by C. G. Mitford (Hutchin- 
son),—To-day and To-morrow, by E. Holmes 
(Digby & Long),—A Palace of Dreams, and 
other Verse, by A. B. Baker (Blackwood),—A 
Village Apostle, and other Verses, by J. T. 
Grey (Allenson),—The Songs of a Child, and 
other Poems, by Darling (Leadenhall Press) ,— 
The Hours of the Passion, and other Poems, by 
H. E. Hamilton-King (Grant Richards), — 
The Gospel of the Kingdom, Mission Sermons, 
by H. Bailey, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),— Mothering 
Sunday, by F. S. Hollings (S.P.C.1K.),—The 
Gospels and the Gospel, by G. R. S. Mead 
(Theosophical Publishing Society),—Ideals of 
Ministry, by A, W. Williamson, D.D. (Black- 
wood),—Leaders of Religious Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, by S. H. Mellone (Black- 
wood), — The Chief Truths of the Christian 
Faith, by J. Stephenson (Methuen), — The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians, 
explained by G. H. Whitaker (Methuen),— 
Life Everlasting, by J. Fiske (Macmillan),-— 
Arundel Hymns, edited by Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, and C. T. Gatty (5, Queen Street, 
Mayfair, W.),—Good Friday, by De la Boissiére, 
translated and edited by Rev. C. H. Brooke 
(Walker),—A Primer of the Christian Religion, 
by G. H. Gilbert (Maemillan),—La Terre du 
Passé, by A. le Braz (Lévy),—and Terres 
Maudites: La Barraca, by V. Blasco-Ibafiez 
(Paris, Colin). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Askwith (E. H.), An Introduction to the Thessalonian 
Epistles, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Bruce (W. S.), The Formation of Character, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Forester (G.), The Faith of an Agnostic, ex. cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Lambert (B.), Sermons and Lectures, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Westcott (B. F.), Words of Faith and Hope, cr. Svo, 4/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bayliss (Sir W.), Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era, 
roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Hastings (G.), Siena, its Architecture and Art, 4to, 3/é net. 
Judges (KE. A.), Some West Surrey Villages, folio, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Characteristic Songs and Dances of all Nations, imp. 8vo, 3/. 
Ciare (J.), Poems, selected by N. Gale, cr. vo, boards, 3/ net. 
Pemberton (T. E ), Ellen Terry and her Sisters, vo, 16/ 
Sigerson (Dora), The Woman who went to Hell, and other 
Ballads and Lyrics, cr. 8vo, 2/d net. 
History and Biography. 
Thomas (M.), Denmark, Past and Present, cr. Svo, 6/ net. 
Walpole (H.), Some Unpublished Letters, edited by Sir S. 
Walpole, 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Hr garth (D. G.), The Nearer East, 8vo, 7/6 
Meakin (B.), The Moors, 8vo, 15/ 
Pascoe (C. K.), London of To-day, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rooker (J.), A Modern Pilgrim in Galilee, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Philology. 
Alford (M.), Latin Passages for Translation, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Tacitus, Histories, Book III., edited by W. H. Balgarnie, 
cr. 8vo, 5/6 





Science, 

Dye (F.), Lighting by Acetelyne, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. F 
ee ae ven) The Chemical Technology of Textile 
Fabrics, translated by C. Salter, imp. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Medical Annual, 1902, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Newcomb (S.), The Stars, 8vo, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Bacon (F.), The Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, and 
Advancement of Learning, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Bell (L.), The Expatriates, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Capes (B.), Plots, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Collins (M ), The Star Sapphire, er. 8vo, 2/6 

De Salis (Mrs.), A la Mode Cookery, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Dumas (A.), Jun., The Lady of the Camellias, 8vo, 7/6 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Investigators, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Foreign Office List and Dip omatic and Consular Handbook, 
1902, 8vo, 6/ : 

Headlam (C.), Friends that Fail Not, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Metcalfe (W. C.), Fetters of Gold, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
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Ne sua (4. A.), Green Barley, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Sterne (L.), A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy, 12mo, 1/6 net. 

Waineman (P.), A Heroine from Finland, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Silent Battle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bardenhewer (0.), Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur, 
2 ase WW. ). La Crise Religieuse, 3fr. 50. 
Drama. 
Joannides (A.), La Comédie-Frangaise, 1901, 7fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 


Rickert (H.), Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 

Begriffsbildung, Part 2, 9m. 
History and Biography. 

Bossert (A.), La Légende Chevaleresque de Tristan et 
Iseult, 3fr. 50. 

Bourdeau (Col.), Le Grand Frédéric, Vol. 2, 5fr. 

Calmettes (F.), Leconte de Lisle et ses Amis, 3fr. 50. 

Chéradame (A), L’Allemagne, la France et la Question 
d’Autriche, 3fr. 50. 

Conegliano (Duc de), Le Maréchal Moncey, 1754-1842, 
Tfr. 50. 

Gilbert (G.), La Guerre Sud-Africaine, 7fr. 50. 

Lallemand (L.), Histoire de la Charité: Vol. 1, L’Antiquité, 


5fr. 
Lehautcourt (P.), Histoire de la Querre de 1870-1, Vol. 2, 
6fr. 


Turquan (J.), Madame Récamier, 3fr. 50. 
Vulliéty (H ), La Suisse a travers les Ages, 25fr. 

Science. 
Strauss (P.), La Croisade Sanitaire, 3fr. 50. 
Wolf (C.), Histoire de l’Observatoire de Paris de sa Fonda- 

tion a 1793, 15fr. 
General Literature. 

Cam predon (FE ), Le Papier, 3fr. 50. 
Clésio(P.), Cours de Jeunes Filles, 3fr. 50. 
Febvre (F.), Ames Blanches, 3fr. 50. 
Gastyne (J. de), Le Lys Noir, 3fr. 50. 
Monlaur (M. R.), Le Rayon, 3fr. 50. 








THE LATE B. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS was born at 
Barnet, in the State of Vermont, in 1833, and 
joined his brother Henry, the well-known 
antiquarian bookseller, in London in 1860. 
He married a daughter of Mr. Charles Whit- 
tingham, of the Chiswick Press, and engaged 
in business on his own account (now the 
firm of Stevens & Brown) as a_ purchas- 
ing agent for American libraries. He was 
already acting as Despatch Agent for the 
United States Government, a position which 
he held until his death. As a connoisseur of 
antiquarian books Mr. Stevens was perhaps 
less famous than his elder brother. On the 
other hand, he possessed a unique knowledge 
of the manuscript sources of American history 
during the revolutionary period. His unpub- 
lished manuscript index of American sources 
in European archives from 1763 to 1784, which 
is the result of more than thirty years’ con- 
tinuous labour on a considerable scale, must 
certainly be the most complete catalogue of 
MSS. of its kind that has ever been under- 
taken, to judge from the references given from 
this source in the compiler’s published works. 
These include ‘The Campaign in Virginia, 
1781,’ in two large volumes; General Sir W. 
Howe’s ‘Orderly Book, 1775-76’; and an 
admirable edition of the American section of 
the Earl of Dartmouth’s Papers for the 
Historical MSS. Commission. Mr. Stevens 
had been engaged for some time upon an 
exhaustive report on the American MSS. in 
the Royal Institution for the Commission, and 
upon an edition of the ‘ Secret Service Papers 
of George III.’ for the Royal Historical 
Society, with both of which works considerable 
progress had been made before his last illness. 
In addition to these private literary labours, 
Mr. Stevens was constantly engaged in supply- 
ing reports on American historical manuscripts 
in this country to learned societies and 
libraries in the United States, and in super- 
intending the preparation of transcripts or 
catalogues of these sources—work which was 
distinguished by minute accuracy and much 
eurious learning. One of his favourite 
projects was the publication of all _his- 
torical texts in facsimile, and he carried this 
so far as toissuea limited impression of twenty- 
five volumes, containing facsimiles of more 
than 2,000 important documents illustra- 


tive of the American Revolution, with an 





introduction, notes, and an elaborate index. 
He also published in facsimile the ‘Codex 
Columbus,’ from the Paris MS., and possessed 
an extensive knowledge of American carto- 
graphy. Mr. Stevens was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, a member of the 
Council of the Royal Historical Society, and a 
corresponding member of many historical 
societies in America. He was a well-known 
figure in American society in London, and by 
his death the United States have lost a dis- 
tinguished public servant whose residence in 
this country for upwards of forty years 
did not blunt his keen sense of patriotism. 
But although he had not become anglicized 
in the least degree, he was_ essentially 
sympathetic towards those British insti- 
tutions which make so strongly for a good 
feeling between the two countries. In his 
treatment of historical subjects, and in his 
intercourse with historical scholars, Mr. 
Stevens, like so many more of his literary 
countrymen, showed himself a citizen of the 
world. His wide knowledge of European 
archives and libraries, and his pleasant rela- 
tions with many of their custodians, were of 
the greatest assistance to American students, 
and were also readily placed at the disposal 
of English and continental correspondents. 
During the last few years Mr. Stevens had been 
in declining health, which, however, did not 
affect his interest in his professional and 
private researches, which were conducted by a 
staff of workers admirably trained and organ- 
ized under his immediate supervision, 








BALLADS. 


PerHArs one may be allowed to offer a 
theory of ballads more recent than my short 
article of twenty-five years ago. Opinions 
seem to be roughly divided (1) into that 
which regards our traditional ballads as 
degradations—by a low class of professional 
minstrels—of literary romances and poems; 
and (2) into the idea that the ballads are all 
of purely popular and unprofessional origin. 
But it is necessary to distinguish. Many ballads, 
such as those on the themeof King Arthur and 
others, appear decidedly to be degradations of 
literary work. Of the romantic ballads, the 
themes, incidents, plots, and situations often 
occur both in medieval literary romance or 
poetry, and also in the ballads of the people. 
It by no means follows that, in these cases, the 
ballads are degradations. The plots and inci- 
dents are, in themselves, often of popular 
unliterary origin. This is obvious, for the 
same or closely analogous incidents and plots 
occur in Mdrchen of world-wide diffusion. 
These, then, cannot be the inventions of pro- 
fessional men of letters, any more than the 
incidents and situations of the Odyssey or of 
the Argonautic cycle are. They are every- 
where found in AJldrchen, savage and 
European. Obviously where these matters occur 
in a medizval literary romance, and also in 
a traditional ballad, the romancer has bor- 
rowed popular materials from the Méirchen, 
or from the ballad itself, or from some older 
literary handling of either. The ballad may 
be either a popular versification of the ori- 
ginal popular donnée or a degradation of a 
literary form thereof, as the case may be. 
Criticism must determine separately, treating 
each ballad on its merits. It seems clear that 
the problem of ballads cannot be handled 
apart from the problem of Méirchen. A 
ballad may be a Miirchen versified; a 
Mdrchen may be a ballad done into prose; 
and there are several cases, both in Europe 
and in Africa, of the mixed form in alternate 
verse and prose, like ‘ Aucassin et Nicolete,’ 
a literary example of the same genre. 

In old historical ballads we know that they 
must, as a rule, have had a definite date and 
an individual authorship. We cannot say who 
he or she was. We cannot say, in a famous 





case, that of ‘Johnnie Armstrong,’ whether 
the ballad was the source of the history in 
Pitscottie or whether the book of Pitscottie 
was the source of the ballad. Such a ballad 
may have been the work of such a man as 
James Hogg in an older age—perhaps a man 
who could not write—or it may have been 
written by some educated person, for political 
purposes, at a time of popular excitement, as 
after the death of ‘‘ the bonny Earl Moray.” 
But the ballad of the bonny earl has a more 
popular note than, say, the ballads on Darn- 
ley’s murder. 

As to ‘‘the heart of the people,’’ some 
critics do not appear to apply their knowledge 
of really popular poetry, whether among 
savages, who have no literary professionals, or 
among gipsies, Celts, Finns, and (till recently) 
the Romaic-speaking peoples. By ‘‘the 
people’’ some critics seem to mean the 
humblest and poorest classes of large modern 
English towns. In many of our ballads 
the numerous variants imply unconscious 
collaboration, truly popular, by reciters, 
They modify, add, abbreviate, introduce 
novelties, or patches from other ballads, or 
traditional formulee. These are, briefly stated, 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
have published in divers places, since my 
article in the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica’ was 
written, and since Prof. Child’s vast col- 
lections were published. As far as I can 
discern Prof. Child’s own opinions in his intro- 
ductions and notes, they were much akin to 
my own. He was probably the first student, 
writing in English, who freely compared 
ballads with Mdrchen, though as to the 
popular poetry and Midirchen of the non- 
‘* Aryan’’ races he said but little. There is 
plenty to say. A. LAne. 








A NEW STRASSBURG HISTORICAL GREBK 
PAPYRUS. 
36, Avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 

Pror. Bruno KEIL, of Strassburg, has just 
published, under the title ‘Anonymus Argen- 
tinensis,’ a handsome volume of 340 pages, on 
one single fragment, twenty-six lines long, of 
a Greek papyrus. These twenty-six lines 
represent the complete height of a column, but 
the beginnings of all the lines are lost and the 
ends are not always easy to decipher. Prof. 
Bruno Keil has, however, overcome in a most 
brilliant way these great difficulties, and has 
proposed a most ingenious restoration of the 
text of this Strassburg papyrus, which con- 
tains a series of excerpts from a history of 
Athens in the fifth century B.o. 

However exhaustive this hook may appear to 
the casual reader, I think all has not yet been 
said on the ‘Anonymus Argentinensis.’ The 
following observations appear to me of 
sufficient importance to be worth publishing 
in these columns. 

The first three lines of the papyrus are 
written in Greek cursive, the remainder of 
the text being in rather badly formed uncials. 
The general appearance of the text is neat, 
but hardly elegant enough to justify Prof. 
Bruno Keil’s attribution of the papyrus to 
a trained professional scribe. It will be 
necessary, I believe, to consider this papyrus 
as a MS. written for private use by the 
owner, or more probably dictated by him.* 
An obvious parallel to the ‘Anonymus Argen- 
tinensis’ is, of course, then the celebrated 
papyrus of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens.’ 
The Strassburg fragment is stated to be of 
the second half of the first century A.p., and 
every scholar knows that the papyrus of 
Aristotle was written in the last years of the 
same century. It may be remarked that in 
both papyri cursive and uncials are found 
employed in consecutive paragraphs. 

Prof. Bruno Keil very aptly compares the 





The error 3% for Ayr in line 6 can easily be accounted 
for by the dictation hypothesis. 
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script of the Strassburg papyrus with that of 
another British Museum papyrus containing 
the mimiambs of Herodas. This third manu- 
script is also a peculiar one. ‘‘The general 
appearance of the writing,’’ says Mr. Kenyon, 
‘‘ig unlike that of any other extant papyrus.’’ 

These preliminary remarks having been 
made, I will proceed to examine Prof. Bruno 
Keil’s proposed restoration of the text of the 
Strassburg papyrus. Each line of the frag- 
ment contains in the part preserved from 
twenty-five to thirty letters, on an average. 
Prof. Bruno Keil supposes the missing part to 
have contained about twenty-six letters per 
line, so that the total length of the lines 
would have contained about fifty or fifty-five 
letters. The editor does not appear to have 
had much scruple in admitting such an exten- 
sive lacuna at the beginning of each line, and 
he appears not to have remarked the dispro- 
portion it would occasion between the height 
and the breadth of the columns of writing. 
The height is exactly 53 inches, and the 
breadth, according to the restoration proposed, 
would have been slightly over 6 inches. In 
the Herodas papyrus the columns are excep- 
tionally broad proportionally to their height, 
but not so broad that their breadth should 
exceed their height. The following lines 
from Mr. Kenyon’s ‘Paleeography of Greek 
Papyri’ (p. 21) may be aptly quoted :— 

**For literary MSS. intended for sale the length 
of a hexameter line may be taken as determining 
the extreme width. This in a hand of good size 
implies a width of about five inches...... The only 
literary papyrus in which these dimensions are 
exceeded is that of Aristotle’s "A@nvaiwy TloNreia, 
which has one column measuring as much as eleven 
inches wide, while several others are five or six 
inches ; but this does not constitute a real exception 
since the MS. is not written in a literary hand, nor 
intended for publication.” 

What is the number of letters per line in 
the Aristotle papyrus? About sixty letters 
in the cursive part of the MS. (i.e., that 
written by the owner), but about thirty-five 
in the part of the MS. written in bad uncials, 
apparently by one of the owner’s slaves. The 
parallel of this latter part with the Strassburg 
papyrus is striking—so striking that I imme- 
diately attempted to restore the first half of 
the text, working on the hypothesis that about 
eight letters were lost at the beginning of 
each line. Nearly everywhere Prof. Bruno 
Keil’s supplements could be accepted with no 
other modification than the suppression of a 
good many not indispensable words that the 
irreverent reader would feel inclined to call 
‘* padding.”’ 

The following text is a first attempt at such 
a restoration. Though quite aware of its 
great imperfections, I publish it in the hope 
that it may provoke further conjectures. 
Missing letters are between brackets; the 
number of dots is approximately equal to the 
number of letters lost :— 
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Line 20, é[ri]Seraypév[as] for émiteraypevas is 
a possible reading. Such a restoration leaves 
nearly intact the sense as established by Prof. 
Bruno Keil, and at any rate does not tend to 
diminish in the slightest way the extremely 
valuable historical dissertations contained in 
his book. But, as Wilamowitz puts it, for 
that part of the volume we are indebted not 
to the Strassburg ‘‘ Anonym,’’- but to the 
Strassburg professor. SEYMOUR DE RICCI. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tur Cambridge University Press have in 
hand—Theological: The Text of Ecclesias- 
ticus in Greek, edited by J. H. A. Hart,— 
Evangelion da Mepharreshe: the Curetonian 
Syriac Gospels, re-edited by F. C. Burkitt,— 
The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac, edited 
by M. D. Gibson,—The Coislin Octateuch, 
an edition by H. S. Cronin,—Midrash Haggadol, 
edited by S. Schechter,—Grammar of Septua- 
gint Greek, by H. St. John Thackeray,—The 
Psalms in the Peshitta Version, a critical 
edition, by Prof. W. E. Barnes, — The 
Prayer - Book of OeceSelwald the Bishop, 
edited by Dom A. B. Kuypers, — The 
Prayer-Book Explained, by the Rev. P. 
Jackson: Part II. The Holy Communion and 
the Occasional Offices, — Gregory: Oratio 
Catechetica, edited by J. H. Srawley,— 
Augustine: De Doctrina Christiana, edited 
by H. F. Stewart,—Serapion, edited by F. E. 
Brightman,—Palladius, the Lausiac History 
(II.), the Greek text edited by Dom C. Butler, 
—Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies, by 
K. Lake,—A Study of Ambrosiaster, by 
A. Souter,—The Gospel according to St. Mark 
in Greek, edited for younger students by Sir 
A. F. Hort,—and Apocrypha Syriaca Sinaitica, 
edited by A. S. Lewis. Classical: Bacchy- 
lides: the New Poems and Fragments, text, 
notes, and commentary, by Sir R. Jebb,—The 
Greek Bucolic Poets, edited by P. Giles and 
A. B. Cook,—Demetrius de Elocutione, text 
with translation, by W. R. Roberts,—Studies 
in Theognis, together with a Text of the 
Poems, by E. Harrison,—Euripides, Helena, 
edited by A. C. Pearson,—Livy, Book Ee, 
edited by H. J. Edwards,—Horace, Satires, 
Book II., with introduction and notes by J. 
Gow,—A Latin.Grammar for the Use of 
Schools, by A. Sloman,—Cicero, Orations 
against Catiline, edited by J. C. Nicol,— 
Greck Votive Offerings, by W. H. D. Rouse, 
—History of Classical Scholarship, by J. E. 
Sandys,—Two Greek Grammars of the Thir- 
teenth Century, edited by the Rev. K. Nolan,— 
The Hisperica Famina and their Literary Con- 
geners, edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson,—and other 
volumes previously announced. Mathematical 
and Physical: Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 
compiled by the Royal Society, Vol. XII., 
Supplementary,—Scientific Papers, _by Lord 
Rayleigh, Vol. IV.,— Theory of Differential 
Equations, by A. R. Forsyth, Part IIlI.,— 
Mathematical Analysis, by E. T. Whittaker, 
—The Algebra of Invariants, by J. H. Grace 





* Compare Bekker, ‘Anecdota,’ p. 234 (quoted by Keil, 
P. 182): Acxeremiv woreuoy Méyours tov Tlehomovynriaxoy, Tov aurov 
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and A. Young,—FElectric Waves: Adams Prize 
Essay, by H. M. Macdonald,—The Electrical 
Properties of Gases, by J. J. Thomson,—and A 
Treatise on Spherical Astronomy, by Sir 
R.S. Ball. Scientific: Fossil Plants, by A. C. 
Seward, Vol. II.,—A Primer of Botany, by 
F. F. Blackman,—A Primer of Geology, by 
J. E. Marr,—Immunity in Infectious Diseases, 
by Prof. Metchnikoff, translation by F. G. 
Binnie,—and several scientific journals and 
papers. In Lawand History : Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, Supplenientary Volume, edited 
by J. W. Cooper,—A History of the Law of 
Nations, by T. A. Walker, Vol. IL.,— 
The Unreformed House of Commons, by E. 
Porritt, 2 vols.,— An Introduction to the 
History of State Intervention in English 
Education, by J. E. G. de Montmorency,— 
The Anglo-Saxon Chancery, by Wiliiam Henry 
Stevenson,—Ancient Ships, Part II., by C. 
Torr,—History of Scotland, Vol. II., by P. H. 
Brown,—Germany, 1815-1890, by J. W. Head- 
lam,—The Colonization of South America, by 
E. J. Payne,—The Expansion of Russia, 1815- 
1900, by F. H. Skrine,—Liber Memorandum 
Ecclesie de Bernewell, edited by J. W. Clark,— 
A Middle English Biblical Version, edited by 
A.C. Paues,—Milton, with brief critical notes 
by W. Aldis Wright,—Canterbury Libraries, 
edited by M. R. James,—Early English Printed 
Books in the University Library, Cambridge 
(1475-1640), Vol. II.,—Bilingual Teaching in 
Belgium, by T. R. Dawes,—and other volumes, 
including additions to the Pitt Press Series 
and the Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. announce the 
following: The Uganda Protectorate, by Sir 
Harry Johnston, 2 vols.,—The Woburn 
Library of Natural History, a series of illus- 
trated books on subjects touching country life, 
edited by the Duke of Bedford,—Our King 
and Queen, the Story of their Life, by W. H. 
Wilkins,—The Autobiography of Sir Walter 
Besant,—The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 
by J. S. Fletcher,—The Guardian of Marie 
Antoinette, the Secret Correspondence of 
Marie Thérése and the Comte d’Argenteau, 
by Lillian Smythe,—The Book of Beauty (era, 
King Edward VII.), edited and arranged by 
Mrs. F. H. Williamson, limited to 350 copies, 
—-The Life of the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, by C. E. Black,—Royal Palaces and their 
Memories, by Sarah A. Tooley,—Marie 
Corelli: the Writer and the Woman, by 
T. F. G. Coates and R. S. Warren Bell,— 
Dog-Shows and Doggy-People, by C. H. Lane, 
—Taylor on Golf: Impressions, Hints, and 
Instructions on the Game, by J. H. Taylor, 
edited by Fred. W. Ward,—The Art of Swim- 
ming, by J. W. Jarvis, the World’s Amateur 
Champion,—Parliament, Past and Present, by 
Arnold Wright and Philip Smith,—and A Grand 
Duchess and her Court, by Frances Gerard. 
Their list of fiction includes: A Damsel or 
Two, by F. Frankfort Moore,—The Lie Cir- 
cumspect, by ‘‘ Rita,’’—Lord and Lady, by 
B. L. Farjeon,—Eve Triumphant, by Pierre 
de Coulevain,—The Golf Lunatic, by Mrs. 
Edward Kennard,—The Dead Ingleby, by 
Tom Gallon,—A Welsh Witch, by Allen 
Raine,—Sarita the Carlist, by A. W. March- 
mont,—A Vision of Beauty, by Joseph Hatton, 
—The Marriage of Lydia Manwaring, 
by Adeline Sergeant,—A Son of Gad, 
by J. A. Steuart,—The New Christians, 
by Perey White,—Where Honour Leads, 
by Marian Francis,—The Frown of Majesty, 
by Albert Lee,—Mary Neville, by A. F. 
Slade,—Journeyman Love, by Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson,—The Expatriates, by Lilian Bell,— 
Flowers of Fire, by E. M. Clerke,—and The 
Word of the Sorceress, by Bertram Mitford. 
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CHAUCER AND THEODOLUS. 


CHAUCER’s acquaintance with the Eclogues 
of Theodolus, Theodosius, or Theodore (see 
Charles Thurot, ‘ Notices et Extraits de divers 
manuscrits latins pour servir 4 l’histoire des 
doctrines grammaticales au Moyen Age,’ in 
‘Notices et Extraits des MSS.,’ xxii. 425, 
note 2), to which Prof. Skeat refers somewhat 
doubtfully, was probably a close one acquired 
in his schooldays. These poems, probably on 
account of their Christian character and short- 
ness, formed part of the delectus of the 
medizeval schoolboy, the other works studied 
being portions of Virgil and Ovid, the so- 
called Homerus Latinus, the fables of Avianus, 
the distichs of the Pseudo-Cato, Statius, and 
Maximian, and some grammatical treatises. 
There are slight variations in the list.* See 
Reichling, ‘Das Doctrinale des Alexanders 
de Villa Dei,’ Berlin, 1893, p. xvii; Franz A. 
Specht, ‘Geschichte des Unterrichtswesen in 
Deutschland,’ Stuttgart, 1885, p. 250. As 
Thurot has remarked, Theodolus was extensively 
studied for metrical purposes, and this is con- 
firmed by a poem of the celebrated Eberhard 
of Béthune, the author of the ‘ Greecismus’ 
(ed. J. Wrobel, Wratislaw, 1887), entitled 
‘ Labyrinthus’ (ed. Polycarp Leyser, ‘ Historia 
Poetarum et Poematum Medii Evi,’ Halle, 
1720, p. 825). In this poem, which deals with 
the trials of schoolmasters, this early thirteenth- 
century grammarian commences his section 
dealing with versification as follows :— 

Viribus apta suis pueris ut lectio detur, 
Auctores tenero fac ut ab ore legas. 
Elige quod placet, et lege, perlegis ecce sub uno 
Ordine, quos traxit gloria fama mei. 
Semita virtutum, cautus Cato, regula morum, 
Quem metzi brevitas verba polire vetat. 
Veri cum falso litem Theodolus arcet, 
In metro ludit theologia sibi. 
Instruit apologis, trahit a vitiis Avianus. 
He then mentions the other poets usually 
studied. The educational books used in 
England were the same as those in France and 
Germany, and, indeed, throughout Western 
Europe. 

An edition of Theodolus, who is supposed to 
have flourished between the sixth and the 
ninth or tenth centuries and of whom little or 
nothing is known, was published by A. A. A. 
Beck, at Sangerhausen, in 1836. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








EDWARD FITZGERALD ON CARLYLE’S AND 
TENNYSON’S ASTRONOMY. 

In the recently published ‘ More Letters of 
Edward FitzGerald,’ FitzGerald requests Mr. 
Aldis Wright (p. 194) to 
“ask some of your mathematic Friends to tell you, 
and then me, how the Moon was on the night 
of Sept. 3/ 1650, night before the Battle of 
Dunbar. She does so much in Carlyle’s fine 
account, ‘wading through the Clouds,’ etc., that I 
want to know how old she was at the time. He 
does not, I think, quote from any contemporary as 
to this: and as I seein his French Revolution that 
he represents the Pleiads and Orion looking down 
on the streets of Paris on the Night of August 9, 
he may have supplied to Dunbar a more considerable 
moon than the Almanack authorises.” 

Mr. Wright’s editing generally would have 
been improved if he had given us a few more 
notes. We are not told whether he applied 
to the ‘‘ mathematic friend,’’ or looked at 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell.’ Cromwell, in his letter 
from Dunbar of September 4th, printed by 
Carlyle, says that on Saturday, August 30th, 
1650, the ‘‘Lord by His providence put a 
cloud over the moon.’’ This was the harvest 
moon, which for a few nights, when full or 
nearly so, would rise at about the same time. 
Mr. Evershed, F.R.A.S., for additional cer- 
tainty, has been kind enough to calculate for 





* Baebrens, ‘Poete Latini Minores,’ v. 314, cites an 
Eton MS. containing Theodolus, Maximian, the ‘ Achilleis’ 
of Statius, a@ portion of Ovid’s works, and Arator, and a 
British Museum MS consisting of Cato, Avianus, and 
Maximian. Unless these collocations are due to the book- 
binder, these MSS. would seem to be medieval school 
reading books. 





me the place of the moon on September 3rd, 
1650, old style. She rose about 7.30 or 8 P.M. 
at Dunbar, and was therefore almost full. 

As to Orion and the Pleiades on August 9th, 
1792, Carlyle’s words are: ‘‘And yet the 
Night, as Mayor Pétion walks here in the 
Tuileries garden, ‘is beautiful and calm;’ 
Orion and the Pleiades glitter down quite 
serene.’’ Pétion was sent for from the 
Tuileries at 4 on the morning of August 10th, 
and by this time Orion and the Pleiades had 
risen. Carlyle, I may say, knew his constella- 
tions well. 

On p. 237 of the ‘More Letters’ is 
another letter from FitzGerald to Mr. Wright, 
in which FitzGerald reports that he has asked 
Tennyson if he has ever seen Orion ‘‘ sloping 
slowly to the west.’’ ‘‘He is scarce quite 
erect at 8 p.m. [date not given] here or at 
Locksley Hall,’’ adds FitzGerald ; ‘‘ and I think 
he could hardly slope down (as we see him 
slope up) before Morning caught him.’ Here, 
again, Mr. Wright has no note, Tennyson’s 
lines are :— 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to 


Did T look on great Orion sloping slowly to the west. 

The time, judging from what follows, may 
be spring. At 10 o’clock p.m. at the end of 
February Orion would be precisely in the 
position described by Tennyson. He is, I 
think, never incorrect in his reference to any 
natural object. W. Hare Waite. 








Literary Grossip. 


His Maszsty THE Kine has been pleased 
to command Mr. W. H. St. John Hope to 
undertake and complete the architectural 
history of Windsor Castle. 

TxeE next volume of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.’s ‘‘ Highways and Byways Series,” to 
be published immediately, will deal with 
Hertfordshire. It is written by Mr. Herbert 
Tompkins, who possesses a minute know- 
ledge of the county, its history and tradi- 
tion. The book should bring home to 
Londoners how much unspoilt scenery, wood, 
river, and lane full of bird-life, is still 
accessible scarcely more than a day’s walk 
from St. Paul’s. The illustrations are pro- 
vided by Mr. Frederick L. Griggs. 


‘ Tue SprxDwe-sivE or Scorrisu Sone,’ by 
Jessie Patrick Findlay, which is now in the 
press, deals with ten of Scotland’s woman 
singers: Lady Grisell Hume, Mrs. Alison 
Cockburn, Miss Jean Elliot, Miss Susanna 
Blamire, Mrs. Jean Glover, Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Lady Anne Lindsay, Caroline, 
Baroness Nairne, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. 
Janet Hamilton. The volume will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dent. 


Two new works relating to Welsh local 
history, both popularly written and copiously 
illustrated, are to be issued, in Timited 
editions, in the course of the year. One is 
entitled ‘ Walks and Wanderings in County 
Cardigan,’ and is intended by the author, 
Mr. E. R. Horsfall-Turner, of Llanidloes, as 
a modern substitute for Meyrick’s history 
of the county. The other work is ‘Old 
Llanelly,’ by Mr. John Innes, of that town. 
It may also be mentioned that the Cardiff 
Weekly Mail has recently re-established its 
“‘ Antiquarian and Topographical” column, 
under the title of ‘Cambrian Notes and 
Queries,’ a quarterly reprint of which, ‘‘ with 
other suitable matter,” is promised by its 
editor, Mr. Arthur Mee. 


A commiTrzz is being formed, with Lord 
Kenyon as president and Dr. Isambard 





Owen as secretary, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the extension to ales of the 
“Victoria History” of the counties of Eng- 
land. It is estimated that the histories of 
the Welsh counties, on the scale of the 
English scheme, would include twenty-four 
volumes, and would involve an expenditure 
of 24,000/., which could be met by seven 
hundred subscriptions to the entire work, or 
a larger number of subscriptions to the 
several histories. It is understood that the 
promoters of the ‘Victoria History” are 
willing to include Wales in their scheme if 
the necessary money and the men to write 
the histories can be found. 


Mr. Spenser Wixrnson has published 
in the ‘Owens College Historical Essays’ a 
most valuable paper on ‘Napoleon: the 
First Phase.’ It deals with the siege of 
Toulon, and also with the use afterwards 
made by Bonaparte of the Marquis de 
Pezay’s history of De Maillebois’s campaign 
in the Riviera of Genoa, as to which 
General Pierron’s investigations are carried 
further by some curious literary discoveries 
made by Mr. Wilkinson. 


THE annual report of the Selden Society 
shows the total number of members is 294, 
The new subscriptions from the libraries of 
public institutions indicate the value of the 
publications of the Society. Vol.xv.for1901 
was issued early in January, 1902, and is 
‘Select Pleas, Starrs and other Records from 
the Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews,’ edited 
by Mr. J. M. Rigg, and produced with the 
assistance of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England. For this year is announced 
the first volume of ‘Select Proceedings in 
the Star Chamber,’ edited by Mr. I. 8. 
Leadam, a portion of the MS. already being 
in the printer’s hands. Two volumes of 
‘Year- Books of Edward II.,’ edited by 
Prof. Maitland, which are promised for 
later years, will be eagerly expected. 


Tue children are not to be neglected in 
the matter of Coronation literature, for 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish at an 
early date, as an addition to their series of 
“The Bairn Books” begun last Christmas, 
‘The Bairn’s Coronation Book,’ by Clare 
Bridgman, author of ‘A Book of Days’ in 
the same series. It will be lavishly illus- 
trated, in colours, by Mr. Charles Robinson. 


Ture committee of management of the 
subscribers for a ‘‘ Creighton” lectureship 
in advanced historical teaching in connexion 
with the London School of Economics will 

roceed before Easter to appoint a lecturer. 

he committee has also undertaken to 
appoint to the lectureship recently provided 
at University Hall by the generosity of Mr. 
Passmore Edwards. Each lectureship is 
worth 100/., and it is proposed that lectures 
should be given on ‘The Analysis and 
Criticism of Historical Sources, Manuscript 
and Printed,’ the object of the committee 
being to extend the advanced instruction 
already given in this subject at the School. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Royal Historical 
Society. 

Mr. H. A. Hixson writes :— 

‘“‘One sentence in your critic’s generous 
notice of my book ‘Fan Fitzgerald’ may cause 
misunderstanding amongst my compatriots: 
‘The author is mistaken in supposing that Pro- 
testants have a monopoly either of total 
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abstinence or proselytizing.’ I did not claim a 
monopoly of total abstinence for Protestants. As 
a matter of fact, a considerable proportion of 
the Irish Catholic members of Parliament, 
including the Lord Mayor of Dublin, are total 
abstainers, and you will find a larger propor- 
tion of total abstainers in Catholic Cork than in 
Protestant Belfast. And with regard to pro- 
selytism—I speak only of Ireland—I hope that 
your critic will allow me to claim the knowledge 
of the social conditions of my country which he 
has so generously conceded in his review, and 
will accept my assurance that proselytism is 
absolutely confined to the Protestants ; as the 
conditions are now, it could hardly be other- 
wise. Personally, I do not see how there can 
be any logical objection to the missionary work 
which is called proselytism, so it be done with 
an honest intention, but of course the motives 
of the rich minority must always be suspected 
by the poorer majority when the question of 
religious propagandism arises.” 

Lorp MonkswE.. is devoting consider- 
able time to the cause of the Newsvendors’ 
Institution. He has secured the presence 
at the Trocadero on May 7th, among others, 
of his Excellency Viscount Hayashi, the 
Japanese Minister; Sir Henry Burdett, Mr. 
R. K. Causton, M.P., Mr. Horace Cox, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Sheriff Marshall, Mr. H. 
Oppenheim, Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr. 
Compton Rickett, M.P., Sir Douglas Straight, 
and Lord Welby. 

An announcement was made this week 
in an evening paper that Sir Theodore 
Martin had written a sketch of Gladstone for 
private circulation, and that the number of 
copies printed was 200, and a short passage 
was quoted from the book. On being 
applied to, Sir Theodore stated: ‘I have 
written no sketch of Mr. Gladstone. What 
you have read is only another newspaper 
fiction.” 

Amone the new educational books which 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have in prepara- 
tion, the following may be noted. A series 
of Latin books, on the model of the ‘‘ Modern 
Language Series,” will be commenced with 
‘Dent’s First Latin Book,’ by Mr. J. W. E. 
Pearce and Mr. Harold W. Atkinson, illus- 
trated from coloured drawings by Miss E. 
Durham. A ‘Temple Series of Classical 
Texts’’ will be inaugurated with Czsar’s 
‘Gallic War,’ Book I., edited by Prof. 
A. 8. Wilkins, and a ‘‘Temple Series of 
English Texts’? with Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ and ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ the first named being edited by 
the Rev. R. P. Davidson. 


Messrs. Dent are also preparing for 
early publication the first volumes of a 
“Temple Shakespeare for Schools,” which 
will be produced under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, and will be 
fully illustrated. The initial volumes will 
be ‘The Tempest,’ for which the general 
editor will be responsible; ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Flecker; and ‘Henry V.’ The respective 
illustrators will be Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Anning Bell, and Mr. Patten Wilson. A 
new addition to the ‘“‘ Modern Language 
Series’? will be Dent’s ‘Andersen in Ger- 
man,’ edited by Prof. Rippmann, with 
numerous illustrations by the brothers 
Robinson. 

Memsers of the bookselling trade will 
regret to learn of the death on March 5th 
of Mr. William Simpson, late head of the 





firm of Puttick & Simpson, auctioneers, of 
Leicester Square, at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven years. Up to ten years ago the 
deceased gentleman conducted many inter- 
esting and important sales by auction, being 
esteemed and respected by all with whom 
he came in contact. His death may be said 
to sever the connecting link between the 
past and present school of auctioneers. It 
is sad to learn that Mrs. William Simpson 
also died on Sunday last, at the advanced 
age of ninety. 


‘Tne Kino’s Sceptre’ is the title of a 
new novel by Mr. Walter E. Grogan, which 
Messrs. Arrowsmith have almost ready for 
publication. 


TueE Société des Bibliophiles Francois at 
Paris has in hand the publication of a 
whole group of manuscripts of St. Augus- 
tine’s ‘ City of God,’ illuminated by artists 
of the middle and end of the fifteenth 
century. Numerous reproductions, taken 
from the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris and those of The Hague, 
Nantes, Macon, &c., will be included in this 
important work. The volume is expected at 
the end of this year. 


Mr. W. Meyer, of 43, Weimarstraat, 
The Hague, who is about to publish a fac- 
simile edition of Spinoza’s letters, is anxious 
to find Spinoza’s Epistola XII. to L. Meyer. 
It was sold in 1860 to Durand, bookseller, 
Place de la Madeleine, Paris. His suc- 
cessors, now music publishers, know nothing 
of it, and it is supposed to be in England. 


Tue Berlin Oriental Seminary appears to 
be making good progress. According to 
the latest report, its classes during the 
winter session of 1900-1 were attended by 
173 members and 6 women students. The 
African languages included in the curri- 
culum are Swahili, Duala, Herero, Hausa, 
and Ephe (or Efik). The greatest 
number of certificates, however, has been 
taken out in Chinese, a language to which 
recent events have given a special pro- 
minence. Dr. Velten, whose linguistic 
work has more than once been noticed in 
these columns, is the teacher of Swahili—a 
native of Bagamoyo, Mtoro bin Mwenyi 
Bakari, officiating as reader in the same 
language. 

WE made last week some references to 
Norman-French and other French in Jersey. 
The perusal of the Organic Act of the Royal 
Militia of Jersey, just read a third time in 
the States, has modified our views upon 
modern Jersey French. Norman- French, 
or what does duty for it, exists in our own 
Parliamentary proceedings; but there is 
little trace of old French in the Act before 
us. Rédt d’ Armes, for the war tax, is pro- 
bably old French, perhaps Norman, and is 
interesting, though startling to the reader. 
But rencontrer les vues du Gouvernement, for 
‘‘meet the views of the Government,’ in 
the preamble, is a strange phrase. It is 
not, we think, modern French, and we doubt 
whether it was ever French at all. Another 
sentence in which we fancy that English has 
simply been put straight, word for word, 
into French, without much reference to 
idiom, is in yours ouvriers consécutifs. Some 
French authority may be found for a jour 
ouvrier, but there is none, we think, for ren- 
contrer leg vues. 





Tue Rey. G. Vieue, of the Rhenish 
Mission, died at Okahanja (German South- 
West Africa) in January last. He had done 
good work as a linguist, and his Herero 
grammar was published as one of the text- 
books of the Berlin Oriental Seminary in 
1897. He had been connected with the 
mission since 1866, and from 1889 was — 
cipal of the Augustineum training college 
for natives. 

BESIDES one paper which we mention in 
Science Gossip, a part of the Irish Census 
(County Longford) and some City Charity 
Reports are among the Parliamentary 
Papers of the week. 








SCIENCE 


MEDICAL BOOKS, 


The Nordrach Treatment of Conswmptives in 
this Country: How to Cure and Prevent Con- 
sumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis. By 
James Arthur Gibson. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
—Mr. Gibson is an ardent advocate of the 
Nordrach system of treatment for consump- 
tion, and naturally writes enthusiastically in its 
favour, as he claims to have been cured of the 
disease thereby. The book is well written, as 
the author, although not a medical practitioner, 
deals with the subject in a scientific manner, 
and the only adverse criticism we would offer is 
that on the whole it is too optimistic. It is a 
collection of articles previously published in 
various reviews, and in them the author gives 
a fairly full account of the daily routine at 
Nordrach, and of his own experience while 
undergoing the treatment during a period of 
about four months, which resulted in a cure, or 
at least in a complete cessation of symptoms of 
the disease. The three chief features of the 
Nordrach treatment are over-feeding, carefully 
regulated exertion and rest, and fresh air. There 
can be no doubt that many patients suffering 
from consumption, when isolated from their 
friends and relatives and treated in this way, 
may undergo great improvement, and may even 
recover from the disease ; but we fear that Mr. 
Gibson is unduly optimistic when he implies 
that no case is too hopeless for the treatment. 
Unfortunately, it is not uncommon to hear of 
patients in the later stages of phthisis who have 
been sent away to die in some such sana- 
torium, and to some extent such deaths have 
tended to bring the treatment into disrepute. 
Doubtless there is a stage in the course of every 
case of phthisis when residence in a sanatorium 
might be of incalculable value, and for this reason 
we are glad to meet with such a strong and fear- 
less advocate of the open-air treatment as Mr. 
Gibson. Now that the value of this form of 
treatment for many cases of consumption is 
becoming fully recognized it is interesting to 
read the author’s remarks on how and where to 
build a sanatorium. He boldly states that 
climate has little or nothing to do with the 
matter, and in this, generally, he is correct ; 
but he does not call attention to one great 
danger in this country, namely, fog, exposure to 
which is so detrimental to phthisical patients. 
As to the construction of the sanatorium which 
he briefly describes, we entirely agree with his 
common-sense, practical remarks that there is 
no necessity for wasting money on expensive, 
elegant buildings. He quotes an example of 
7,000/. having been spent on a sanatorium for 
fourteen patients, while an adequate and simpler 
building could have been erected for 5,000. or 
6,0001. capable of accommodating forty. These 
are points which become daily of greater im- 
portance when we consider the probability of a 
rapid increase in the number of such institutions. 
The book should have a wide circulation, and 
if it does nothing else but encourage the open 
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windows and abundant fresh air, which the 
author warmly advocates, it will do great good. 


A Manual of Medicine.—Vol. III. Diseases 
of the Nervous System. Edited by W. H. 
Allchin, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—The suc- 
cess of the ‘Manual of Medicine’ is still further 
assured by the appearance of this volume, 
which deals exclusively with the diseases of 
the nervous system. In some respects it may 
prove to be the most valuable section of the 
series. Our knowledge of the histology, both 
normal and pathological, and of the physiology 
of the nervous system has been so widely 
extended during recent years that there is 
great need for such a volume as this, giving 
in small compass an account of the latest 
views on the subject. The editor has main- 
tained the high standard he reached in 
the earlier volumes, and he is to be 
congratulated on his selection of writers for 
the various sections of the work. Prof. 
Sherrington’s contribution on the general 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system 
is, perhaps, the best part of the book, and, 
although it is greatly condensed, will be found 
by the student to be most useful and very 
complete. Another article deserving special 
notice is that by Dr. Collier on aphasia and 
other speech defects, in which a subject always 
presenting difficulties to students is treated in 
an unusually lucid manner. Dr. Ormerod’s 
account of the diseases of the spinal cord is 
admirable. It contains a few excellent micro- 
photographs ; their number might have been 
increased with advantage. Attention might 
well be drawn to other sections, but a detailed 
criticism of a technical work would be out of 
place here. Excessive condensation is one of 
the unavoidable drawbacks to a manual 
such as this, but this defect is less evident in 
the third than in the preceding volumes. The 
addition of photographs illustrating types of 
disease would have materially added to the 
clinical value of the book. There can be no 
doubt, however, that this volume will increase 
the already high reputation the work enjoys. 

The Physiological Action of Drugs: an Intro- 
duction to Practical Pharmacology. By M. S. 
Pembrey, M.D., and C. D. F. Phillips, M.D. 
(Arnold.)—This handbook gives briefly and 
clearly the methods and results of the adminis- 
tration of drugs—of the drugs, that is to say, 
known in the physiological laboratory—to brain- 
less frogs or to isolated amphibian muscle. In 
the cases where an effect upon the contraction 
of muscle is described, good reproductions are 
given in the text of the graphic records obtained. 
To the physiological student the practical in- 
structions, which are given in detail, will be 
very useful, though he will have to rely upon 
his text-books for an explanation of most of the 
phenomena described. The poisonous action of 
carbon-dioxide is omitted altogether, the action 
of veratrin upon voluntary muscle is not stated 
completely, and no tracing is reproduced to show 
that of suprarenal extract: these are defects 
which may easily be remedied in a future edition. 
At the same time, since the book is intended for 
wnedical students, it would be well if the authors 
pointed out with greater emphasis those cases in 
which the knowledge gained of the action of a 
drug upon the frog gives immediate guidance in 
human therapeutics, and those, again, in which 
that knowledge gives a clue, often the slightest, 
to the value of the drug in the hands of the 
physician. 

The Mental Functions of the Brain: an Inves- 
tigation into their Localisation and their Mani- 
Sestation in Health and Disease. By Bernard 
Hollander, M.D. (Grant Richards.)—In the 
preface the author uses the following words : 
‘“‘The present work aims at clearing up the 
mystery of the fundamental psychical functions 
and their localisation in the brain. It is the 
first work on the subject since the dawn of 
modern scientific research.” This is a bold 





statement, but in spite of the size of the book-— 
it has more than five hundred pages—we cannot 
say that the author’s ambition is even partially 
realized. The book would have been better de- 
scribed as an attempt at the revivalof phrenology, 
and as such we cannot but regard it as a retro- 
gression rather than as an advance in our 
knowledge of the functions of the brain. Dr. 
Hollander founds his work largely on the 
views published by Gall in 1818, in an elabo- 
rate treatise entitled ‘Anatomie et Physio- 
logie du Systéme Nerveux en Général et 
du Cerveau en Particulier,’ and without ad- 
vancing any new theories he endeavours to 
support Gall’s views of the localization of the 
functions of the brain by means of carefully 
selected cases. ‘There can be little question 
that Gall was a brilliant anatomist, and 
made several important observations on the 
structure of the brain, and probably, had it not 
been for his later followers, his name would not 
have sunk into its present obscurity. Dr. Hol- 
lander attempts a revival of Gall’s views, but 
without bringing forward anything that can be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence in support of 
them. The different forms of mania, the 
special memories for words and numbers, the 
sentiments of veneration and sympathy, to 
mention a few points discussed, are, the 
author maintains, associated with definite 
parts of the brain. The only evidence 
brought forward is of numerous cases recorded 
by others in which some structural defect or 
injury has been observed in conjunction with 
some aberration of a special function. To give 
an example, kleptomania is assigned an area in 
the anterior part of the temporal region, and a 
series of unsatisfactory cases are quoted in sup- 
port of this, though defective development of 
or injuries to this part of the brain are much 
less common than is this particular mental 
peculiarity. The number of cases quoted in the 
book is unusually large, and many of them are 
of considerable interest ; the Jabour of unearth- 
ing them from the vast bulk of medical literature 
must have been great. The illustrations, many 
of them excellent reproductions of portraits of 
celebrities, are extremely good. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—£¢b. 26.—Prof. C, Lapworth, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Mr. E. W. Bonwick was elected 
a Fellow.— The following communications were 
read: ‘On some Gaps in the Lias,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Walford,—and ‘On the Origin of the River-System 
of South Wales, and its Connexion with that of 
the Severn and Thames,’ by Mr. Aubrey Strahan. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 6.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—Mr. Higgins exhibited a number 
of Italian plaquettes, chiefly of the fifteenth century, 
formerly in the eollection of the late Mr. Henry 
Vaughan ; also a fine copy of the Koran written and 
illuminated at Medinah in 1555.—Mr., L. B. Phillips 
exhibited tickets of admission to Westminster 
Abbey and to the banquet in Westminster Hall at 
the coronation of George IV. in 1821.—Mr. W. B. 
Bannerman exhibited and presented an original 
impression of the Great Seal of George III. for 
Scotland.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Prince F. Duleep Singh, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, the Rev. W. K. W. Chafy, and Messrs. A. C. 
de Lafontaine, P. Bevan, R. H. Edleston, G. C. Croft, 
W. Crewdson, H. G. Radford, C. S. M. Bompas, L. 
Weaver, and H. le Strange. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 5.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.— 
Mrs. Collier brought for exhibition a beautifully 
made Chinese “ praying machine” of ivory and silk ; 
also a mother-of-pearl cross and an ivory carving, 
both about 150 years old.—Mr. Oliver exhibited a 
map of London dated 1723 and a finely carved ivory 
triptych, circa 1650, the centre panel representing 
the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ after the celebrated 
painting by Rubens at Antwerp.—The Rev. H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley exhibited a bronze or copper seal 
of the early fourteenth century, found recently in a 
field close to the church of Tatterford, near Faken- 
ham, Norfolk. It is of vesica shape, bearing the 
motto, “ Mors pelicani passio Cristi.”—Mr. Cecil 








Davis exhibited a portion of a monumental brass, 
probably of the fourteenth century and of Flemigh 
origin. It represents a group of children with eight 
faces, but only six pairs of legs.—The paper of the 
evening was by Mr. Cecil Davis and was entitled ‘A 
Chapter in Local History: Wandsworth, 1545-58, 
The parish of Wandsworth is very fortunate in 
possessing a set of records which are nearly com- 
plete from 1545, and they present a mass of most 
interesting and valuable information as to the 
habits and customs of the people of the sixteenth 
and following centuries. The former church stood 
upon the site of the present one, the medieval 
tower still existing, but outwardly cased in modern 
brickwork. Fromthe records we learn that the tower 
was becoming dilapidated in Elizabeth’s time, as, on 
her last journey through the town, she noticed it, and 
gave orders to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
through him to the proper officials, to have it put 
into good order, which was done. The roofs of the 
nave and south aisle were tiled, and the gutter 
between them was remade, in 1551-2, at a cost of 
ll. 14s. 4d. The walls inside were plastered and 
covered with painted decorations. There were two 
roodlofts in the church, with small and great candle- 
sticks, the latter being termed “standes”; also 
brass pots and bowls, and the sum of 7d. is recorded 
for keeping them bright. There was alco a taber- 
nacle over the stone altar, and there were thirteen 
images in the church. When the east wall was 
pulled down recently for the erection of the new 
chancel, some portions of the earlier church were 
met with in the rubble lining, including fragments 
of tracery and a damaged consecration cross. The 
order for keeping parish registers was issued by 
Thomas Cromwell in 1538, but the earliest mention 
in the churchwardens’ accounts is under the date 
1547-8, when the sum of ijs. was paid ‘ for kepinge 
the boke of weddinges, chrystenyngs, and burialls 
for ij yeres.” No trace of these registers remains, 
the present registers commencing only with 1603, 
Wandsworth was one of the thirteen churches in 
Surrey wherein two organs were found by the royal 
commissioners. There are many references to the 
sale of church goods in Edward VI.'s reign ; and in 
the next reign the parish is put to the expense of 
replacing some of them. Many also are the entries 
of payments for the destruction of stained glass, for 
pulling down of the roodlofts, for the whiting of the 
church, the putting out of pictures, c.—Mr. Astley, 
Mr. Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr. Rayson, Mr. Patrick, 
and the Chairman took part in the discussion which 
followed this most interesting paper, Mr. Davis 
being warmly commended for the care and accuracy 
with which he had compiled these records of ancient 
parish life. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — March 5. —Sir 
H. H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Prof. T. 
McKenny Hughes gave a short sketch of the history 
of the early potter’s art in Britain. He first 
explained the names which he applied to the 
various divisions to which he referred the suc- 
cessive types— British, Roman, Romano-British, 
Romano-English, Medizeval—premising that these 
were quite arbitrary terms which did not coincide 
exactly with either divisions of time or distinctions 
of race, and which, though they might overlap here 
and there in a greater or less degree, still possessed 
distinctive characters by which they could be recog- 
nized, even when thrown together by the survival 
of the older after the introduction of the newer, or 
the accidental commingling of remains of different 
age. Tbe pre-Roman, or British ware as it was 
commonly called, was of various types, as might be 
expected from the existence of so many different 
tribes in different parts of the country. He 
drew attention to the scarcity of British ware 
as compared with that of Roman date, and to 
the rare occurrence of any except with inter- 
ments, and suggested that possibly this was 
more apparent than real, being partly due to 
the difficulty of determining the age of the 
plainer vessels used for domestic purposes, and the 
consequent reference of only the ornamented 
vessels to the pre-Roman age. The Roman ware 
was so much better and stronger that it was in time 
accepted almost everywhere, and the rude and 
perishable native moony | ceased to be made. In 
dating finds of pottery the presence or absence of 
Samian ware was of great importance, regard being 
had to topographical conditions. The various 
Scandinavian and German tribes pouring into the 
British Isles do not seem to have brought with them 
much pottery. For the burial of the dead they long 
continued to import and make their traditional 
cinerary urn, but for general purposes they adopted 
and carried on the manufacture of Roman ware. 
He quoted a passage from the Pontificale of Ecgbert, 
the first Archbishop of York, in the eighth century, 
to show that when those early English came under 
ecclesiastical discipline there was a regular form 
which was used to purify vessels which had belonged 
to their pagan predecessors, a fact that proved that 
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the better class of vessels which had belonged to the 
Romanized Britons was still in use among them.— 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price read a paper on ‘Pawn- 
brokers’ Signs in London in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.’ Money-lenders and borrowers 
of money have existed io all countries from the very 
earliest times, instances being quoted from ancient 
Egypt and Pompeii, and several examples were given 
of y ews and other usurers in England, who at a very 
early period were severely persecuted and punished 
for their evil practices. After the expulsion of the 
Jews from England in the reign of Edward I., no 
trace of them can be found until after the Reforma- 
tion ; but during this period the family of Corsini 
were settled as bankers in the principal cities of 
Italy, and they were invited over to England, and 
goon began to practise usury to even a greater extent 
than the Jews had done. In about the fourteenth 
century they were succeeded by the Lombards, who 
were merchants and bankers from the four republics 
of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, and founded 
their branches in Lombard Street. From these 
cunning and industrious people the business of gold- 
smith, pawnbroker, and banker is descended through 
many generations to the present time. Pawn- 
brokers were established as a separate trade about 
the end of the seventeenth century, and only at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century did they 
begin to advertise their trade in the newspapers. 
The origin of the sign of the Three Golden Balls 
was attributed to the lower part of the coat of arms 
of the Dukes of Medici, from whose states and 
from Lombardy the old goldsmiths came. The most 
favourite sigus adopted by the old pawnbrokers in 
London towards the end of the seventeenth century 
were the Bell, Blue Ball, Crown, Golden Ball, Seven 
Stars, Sun, Three Bowls, Three Blue Bowls, Three 
Cocks, &c. It is a remarkable circumstance that, out 
of the hundreds of signs of the houses of pawn- 
brokers from 1666 to 1731, only one occurrence of the 
Three Golden Balls used by a pawnbroker should 
be met with, and only one of the Three Balls; but 
of the sign of the Three Bowls there are a great 
number. But it appears that from 1754 to 1765 
there was a marked tendency for the adoption of 
either the sign of the Three Golden Balls, or Bowls, 
or Three Blue Bowls, to the gradual extinction of 
other signs. After 1765 pawnbrokers appear to 
have adopted generally the sign of the Three Balls, 
golden or blue, as the sign of their trade, not as the 
sign of their houses, as these became known by a 
number.— Mr. Greg, Mr. Mill Stephenson, Mr. R. G. 
Rice, Mr. Emanuel Green, and Mr. Wilson took 
part in the discussion that followed. 





_ ZOOLOGIOAL.—March 4.—Mr. W. Bateson, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to the Society's 
menagerie during February, and called special 
attention to a young male snow-leopard (Felis uncia) 
presented by Capt. H. I. Nicholl and to a pair 
of Prjevalsky’s horses (Hquus prjevalskii). — Mr. 
KE, N. Buxton gave an account, illustrated by lantern- 
slides, of his recent sporting expedition to the 
Egyptian Soudan, in the course of which he 
traversed the route along the White Nile between 
Khartoum and Fashoda. Mr. Buxton exhibited a 
series of photographs of mammals and birds taken 
from living specimens. Among these were views of 
the white-eared kob (Cobus leucotis) and the tiang 
(Damaliscus tiang).—Dr. H. Lyster Jameson read a 
paper on ‘The Origin of Pearls.’ The author's ob- 
servations referred especially to Mytilus edulis, the 
common mussel. The pearls were found to be due 
to the presence of parasitic distomid larva, which 
entered the subcutaneous tissues of the mussel and 
became surrounded with an epidermal sack similar 
in its characters to the outer shell-secreting epithe- 
lium of the mantle. If the Distoma died in the sack 
it became calcified, and formed the nucleus of a 
pearl, the pearl arising, like the shell itself, from the 
calcification of the cuticle of the epithelial cells. 
The parasite sometimes migrated out of the sack, in 
which case the nucleus of the pearl was incon- 
spicuous. Dr. Jameson had investigated the life- 
history of this parasite, and found that it arose as a 
tailless cercarian larva, in sporocysts, in Tapes de- 
cussatus and Cardiwm edule, He had succeeded in 
infecting mussels from Tapes in an aquarium. The 
adult stage of this parasite was apparently Distoma 
somatine, Levinsep, which occurs in the intestine 
of the eider duck, and which the author had found 
in the scoter or black duck (Zdemia nigra). The 
complicated life-history of the parasite, and the 
absence of organs of locomotion in the Cercaria 
Stage, sufficed to account for the anomalous and 
hitherto inexplicable distribution of pearl-bearing 
mussels. Dr. Jameson had found that pearls were 
caused by similar parasites in several other species 
of mollusca, including some of the pearl-oysters ; 
and he believed that the artificial infection of the 
pearl-oysters could be effected in a similar manner 
to that which he had found successful in the case of 





the common mussel. When this was achieved the 
problem of artificially producing pearls would be 
solved.—Dr. P. L. Sclater enumerated the species of 
parrots of which specimens were contained at the 
present time in the Society’s collection—109 in all— 
and made remarks on some of the rarer species. — 
Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker read a paper entitled ‘A 
Revision of the Amblypodian Group of Butterflies 
of the Family Lycexnide.’ The author was of 
opinion that the whole of the species of this group 
could be conveniently relegated to six genera— 
viz., Amblypodia, Iraota, Surendra, Thaduka, Maha- 
thala, and Arhopala—and that it was useless to split 
up the genera further, as had been attempted by 
some entomologists——A communication from Mr. 
Martin Jacoby contained the descriptions of sixty- 
three new species of Coleoptera of the family 
Halticidz from Central and South America. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—March 7.—Mr. I. Gollancz in the 
chair.—Mr. Hessels read a paper on ‘ Medieval 
Latin,’ taking as his subject the Register (Polyp- 
tychum) of the Properties, Tenants, Officers, and 
Revenues of the Abbey of St. Remi at Rheims. The 
main portion of this Register may be dated about 
A.D. 850—that is, in the early years of Hincmar, the 
Archbishop of Rheims from 845 to 882. The 
original manuscript cannot now be found, though it 
is known to have escaped from the fire which 
destroyed the library of the abbey in 1774. For- 
tunately, a transcript had been made of it before 
this date, and from this transcript, which is now in 
the Paris National Library, Guérard’s text was pub- 
lished in 1853. Mr. Hessels dealt with the classical 
and mediaeval Latin words found in Guérard's text 
in the same way as he had, in a previous paper, 
dealt with similar terms extracted from Irminon’s 
Polyptychum of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés 
(811-26), arranging them systematically under six 
heads or rubrics, as the words relating (i.) to the topo- 
graphy of the estate; (ii.) to the persons, tenants, 
officers, &c.,who resided and worked on, or cultivated 
and administered, the estate ; (iii.) to the properties, 
possessions, buildings, lands, fields, &c.; (iv.) the 
tenures, or various modes, principles, conditions, 
&e., on which the land and other | geen of the 
estate were let out, held, acquired, possessed, or 
granted; (v.) the moneys, measures, and weights 
current and used on the estate; (vi.) the 
services to be rendered by the tenants of 
the estate; the taxes, rents, and other dues 
paid by them; the seasons in which the ser- 
vices were to be performed, and the rents and taxes 
to be paid ; and the produce which arose from the 
cultivation and administration of the estate, and 
with which the tenants paid their rents, taxes, &c. 
As regards topography, when we compare the 
vocabulary of the St. Germain Register with that 
of St. Remi we miss in the latter the word fiscus (a 
combination of various properties, a domain, estate), 
though it describes the estate in the same way as 
the former Register, which uses the word. Nor do 
we find at St. Remi the centena, vicaria, decania of 
St. Germain, while the latter’s pagus occurs in the 
St. Remi Register only in a later addition. The 
latter, however, has the villa (a village), and various 
terms not found in the St. Germain Register, as 
villare (a hamlet), colonia and colonica (a colony), 
otestas (a village, district), appendix, apenditia (a 
Chanter, vicus(a hamlet),&c. The tenants were the liber 
(a free man), the ingenuus (a free-born man), francus 
(a free man), colonus (farmer), libertus (freedman), 
cartularius (emancipated by carta), epistolarius 
(emancipated by epistola), accola (a tenant living 
near the estate), vicaratus (a hitherto unexplained 
word), servus (serf). Further, the oblatus, oblata 
(who had given themselves and their property to 
the abbey), the sacrata Deo (a woman who had con- 
secrated herself to God), the vinacius (a tenant of 
vineyards), cerarius (who paid his rent in wax), 
capitalicius (paying the poll-tax), diurnarius and 
jornarius (tenants who did a day’s work for their 
lord at certain times of the year), cavagius (paying a 
poll-tax), mapaticus (the tenant of a mappa), ter- 
racius (tenanting land not belonging to one of the 
manses). The persons more particularly connected 
with the domain were the vasallus, hospes, extraneus, 
foraneus, also called forasticus and forentis (a 
tenant of land lying outside the domain), presbyter, 
juratus. As officers we find the episcopus, monachus, 
caput scole, custos ecclesix, senior, magister, major, 
decanus, cellerarius, cocus or coquus, forestarius, 
silvarius, messarius (or mellarius), mulnarius, faber, 
vinitor, vindemiator, operarius, piscator, bovarius, 
berbiarius. The advocatus, cancellarius, clericus, 
missus, scabinus, archiepiscus, rex, cannot be re- 
garded as officers of the domain. The buildings 
and parts of buildings were the simple mansus (or 
mansum); the mansus dominicus or dominicatus 
(the seignorial manse), mansus ingenuilis, m. servilis, 
m. integer, m. vestitus, m. absus, m. nudus, curtis or 
cortis, casa, farinarius, molendinum (also molinus, 
mulinus), granea, ecclesia (with various vestments, 





service-books, and articles of furniture), capella, 
ortus and hortus, adjacentia, laubia, accola (a manse, 
replacing here the hospitium of St. Germain), atrium, 
camba (and camma), caminata, cellarium, coquina, 
fenile, forum, furnus, gardinium, horreum, maceria, 
mansio, masius, mercatum, monasterium, oratorium, 
pons, porta, puteum, scola, scuria, solarium, stabulum, 
torcular, vivarium. The terms for land, woods, &c.,, 
are: terra arabilis, t. forastica, t. altaris, t. dominica, 
cultura, campus, olcha, pastura, pratum, vinea, 
silva, s. bedaltian (Fr., bois de bouleau), s. colrina 
(Fr., bois de coudriers), concida, mariscus, avergaria, 
mappa, pascuum, pasqualis, diurnale, jornale, sessus, 
arboretum, vineola, caneverilla, buscale, mensura, 
quartarius, viridiarium. As to tenures, property was 
held or let out by hereditas, comparatio, donatio, 
beneficium, consuetudo, ingenuiliter, prestaria. 
Monetary terms: libra, solidus, denarius, minuta, 
uncia. The measures: lega, leuga, pesad manum, per- 
tica, modius, sextarius, corbus, quartellus, tertiolus, 
quartalis, mina; carrum, mensura, sauma, mani- 
pula, lignaria (and ligaarium). The weights: libra, 
uncia, pensa. The metals: argentum, auricalcum, 
aurum, ferrum, metallum, stagnum and stannum. 
The terms for services: manopera, curvada (also 
the earlier form conrogata, corr-), arare, carrucare, 
carropera, caplim, bratsare, claudere, excutere, 
pascere, portare, saginare, seminare, vinericia, 
wacta, reficere, restaurare, secare, ambasciatura, 
aratura, vehitura, caballeritia. For taxes : census, 
hostelicia, lignaria, pastio, araticum, vinaticum, 
decima, circadium, oblatio, salneritia, bos aquensis, 
cavagium, capitalicium, collectio, scaritio (scarritio). 
The seasons and periods: Madium mensis, Missa 
(Festum) SS. Martini, Remigii, Andres, Basoli, 
Lamberti, Johannis, Petri; Omnium Sanctorum, 
Februarius, Martius, Quadragesime caput, Ro- 
gationes, Nativitas (Natale). Domini, prataritia, 
messis, satio, vindemia. The produce : frumentum, 
annona, spelta, sigalum, mixtura, humolo, fenum, 
fimum, lignum, brazium, vinum, mustum, mel, cera, 
ova, stramen. Live stock, cattle, &c.: taurus, bos, 
vacca, vitulus ; asinus ; aries, ovis, vervex, feta (and 
fceta), multo, porcus (porcus bevralis, p. sualis ; also 
genalis, verrus, maialis, scrofa), porcellus, porculus, 
anniculus ; pasta, pullus, pulliculus, volatile, fogatia. 
Implements, &c.: carrum, navis, tonna, scindola, 
circulus, facula, capro, cuba, falx, palus, vasculum. 





CHEMICAL — March 6.—Dr. Divers, 7.P.. in the 
chair.—The following papers were communicated : 
‘The Slow Oxidation of Methane at Low Tempera- 
tures,’ by Messrs. W. A. Bone and R. V. Wheeler,— 
‘Isomeric Additive Compounds of Dibenzy! Ketone 
and Deoxybenzoin with Benzal-p-toluidine, M- 
nitrobenzalaniline, and Benza! - m - nitraniline,’ 
Part III, by Mr. F. EH. Francis,—‘ Mesoxalic Semi- 
aldehyde,’ by Messrs. H. J. H. Fenton and J. H. 
hyffel, M-nitrobenzoylcamphor,’ by Messrs. M.O. 
Forster and F. M. G. Micklethwait,—‘ Picrimidothio- 
carbonic Esters,’ by Mr. J. C. Crocker,—‘ The Identity 
of Osyritin and Myrticolorin,’ by Mr. A. G. Perkin,— 
‘The Cloéz Reaction,’ by Messrs. F. D. Chattaway 
and J. M. Wadmore,—and ‘ The Action of Hydrogen 
Peroxide on Carbohydrate in the Presence of Fer- 
_ Salts, III, by Messrs. R, S. Morrell and J. M. 
Crofts. 


SociETy oF ARTS.—March 10.—Mr. J. D. Geddes 
delivered the second of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘ Photography applied to Illustration and Printing.’ 
A practical demonstration was given of the prepara- 
tion of a photogravure plate, and the lecture was 
further illustrated by an exhibition of prints by the 
woodburytype, collotype, and photogravure pro- 
cesses. 

March 12.—Mr. A. D, Hall in the chair—A paper 
on‘ The Utility of Alkaline Phosphatic Manures’ 
was read by Mr. J. Hughes, and was followed bya 
discussion. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Bibliographical, 5.—‘ Lace Books,’ Mr. E. F. Strange. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘The Planning of some 
Recent Library Buildings in the United States,’ Mr. 8. K. 
Greenslade. : 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Photography applied to Illustration and 
Printing,’ Lecture III., Mr. J. D. Geddes. (Cantor Lectures.) 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘Recent Researches on Protective 
Resemblance, Warning Colours, and Mimicry in Insects,’ 
Lecture II., Prof. E. B. Poulton 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘Electrical 
Traction on Railways’; Papers on ‘ The Greenwich Footway- 
‘Tunnel,’ Mr. W. C. Copperthwaite ; ‘Subaqueous Tunnelling 
Baker Street and Waterloo 


Mow. 
TUEs, 


through the Thames Gravel: 
Bailway,’ Mr. A. H. Le ge 

— Zoological, 8}.—‘ The Evolution of Horns and Antlers,’ Dr. H. 
Gadow; Notes on the Transformations of some South 
African Lepidoptera,’ Lieut.-Col. J ° ‘A New 
Stridulating Organ in a Scorpion,’ Mr. R. I. Pocock 

United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Colonization and Sea Power,’ 
Mr. A. R. Colquhoun. 

— Meteorological, 7}.—‘La Lune mange les Nuages: a Note on 
the Thermal Relations of Floating Clouds,’ Mr. W. N. Ww; 
‘The Prevalence of Gales on the Coasts of the British Islands 
during the Thirty Years 1871-1900,’ Mr. F. J. Brodie. 

Microscopical, 7}.—Exhibition of Foraminifera, Mr. A. Earland. 

Entomological, 8.—‘ Notes on some Cases of Seasonal Dimor- 

hism in Butterflies, with an Account of Experiments made 


Fawcett ; 


y Mr. G. A. K. Marshall,’ Dr. F. A. Dis 
trated by the Sanger Shepherd Three-C 
E. B. Poulton. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Electric Traction : London’s Tubes, [rams, 
and Trains,’ Mr. J. Clifton Robinson. 


ixey; ‘Mimicry illus- 
Jolour Process,’ Prof. 
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Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Caricature in and out of Parliament,’ 
Lecture II., Mr. E. T. d. 

— Royal, 4). 

— Historical, 5.—‘The Social Condition of England during the 
Wars of the Roses.’ (Alexander Prize Essay.) 

— Chemical, 5}.—‘The Absorption Spectra of Metallic Nitrates,’ 
PartI, Mr.W.H Hartley; ‘A Method of determining the 
Ratio of Distribution of a Base between Two Acids,’ Messrs. 

. M. Dawson and F. E. Grant; and six other Papers. 

= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.-* Problems of Electric 
Railways,’ Messrs. J. Swinburne and W. R. Cooper. 

—- Linnean, 8 —‘ Electric ~% yy Ordinary Plants under Me- 
chanical Stimulus,’ Prof. J. C. Bose; ‘The Fruit of Mel:canna 
bembusoides, Trin.,an Exalbuminous Grass,’ Dr. O. Stapf; 
* Malacostraca from the Red Sea collected by Dr. H. O. Forbes,’ 
Messrs. A. U. Walker and A. Scott 

Fri. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ Fencing of Steam 
and Gas Engines,’ Mr.H_ D. Marshall; ‘Fencing or Guarding 
Machinery used in Textile Factories,’ Mr. 8. R. Piatt; ‘ Pro- 
tection of Lift-Shafts, and Safety Devices in connexion with 
Lift-Doors and Controlling Gear,’ Mr. H. C. Walker; ‘Guard- 
ing Machine Tools,’ Mr. W. H. Johnson. 

_- Royal Institution, 9.—‘Recent Develop s in Colouring 
Matters,’ Prof. 0. N. Witt. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘Some Electrical Developments,’ Lec- 
ture VL., Lord Rayleigh. 











Science Gossiy, 


THe Geologists’ Association announce an 
excursion to Gower Peninsula, South Wales, 
at Easter, under the directorship of Mr. R. H. 
Tiddeman. March 27th is the day for starting, 
and that for return April 2nd. 


Tue April number of the Country will con- 
tain, in addition to expert articles on gar- 
dening, sports, and other country matters, a 
poem entitled ‘ The Scythebearer,’ by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, and an essay by Mr. Charles Marriott, 
the author of ‘The Column.’ The illustrations 
will include a previously unpublished portrait 
of Sir Edward Grey. 

WE are glad to notice that the Rationalist 
Press Association have issued, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Macmillan, a selection of Prof. 
Huxley’s Essays and Lectwres at the popular 
price of sixpence. The selection is prefaced 
by the brief autobiography included in the 
“‘Eversley Series,” and comprises the lectures 
on ‘ Evolution,’ ‘On the Physical Basis of Life,’ 
‘Naturalism and Supernaturalism,’ ‘ The Value 
of Witness to the Miraculous,’ ‘ Agnosticism,’ 
‘ The Christian Tradition in relation to Judaic 
Christianity,’ and ‘Agnosticism and Christi- 
anity.’ The first edition of this popular reprint 
consists of 30,000 copies. Messrs. Watts & Co. 
will shortly publish, for the same Association, 
a sixpenny edition of Mr. Edward Clodd’s 
‘Pioneers of Evolution,’ a work which has 
already gone through several editions in its 
more expensive form. 

THE death is announced from Vienna of the 
distinguished dermatologist Prof. Moriz Kaposi, 
in his sixty-sixth year. He was an authority 
on skin diseases, and the author of several 
important works on that subject. 


THE Swiss papers report the death of Major 
Casati, the companion of Emin Pasha, at Como, 
on March 7th. Gaetano Casati was born at 
Lesmo, in Lombardy, in 1838, studied mathe- 
matics at Pavia, became an officer in the 
Bersaglieri, and, after serving under Cialdini in 
the campaign of 1866, was employed for eleven 
years in the suppression of brigandage in the 
southern provinces. In 1869 he was first sent 
out as an African explorer by the Societa d’ Es- 

lorazione Commerciale, and he and his col- 
eague Dr. Junker were hospitably entertained 
by Emin in 1883. He joined Emin in his 
military campaign against the Mahdists. In 
1886 he was taken prisoner by King Kabrega 
of Unyoro, and condemned to death, but was 
liberated on the news of Stanley’s approach. In 
1891 he published the two volumes of his well- 
known ‘ Dieci Anni in Equatoria e Ritorno con 
Emin Pascia,’ which was translated into German 
in the same year. The Bollettino de la Societa 
d’Esplorazione of Milan from 1883 to 1888 con- 
tained his valued reports upon the geography, 
meteorology, ethnography, and political and 
commercial conditions of the lands of the 
Upper Nile. 

Tue latest Parliamentary Papers include the 
Interim Report, &c., of the Sewage Commission, 
Vol. III. Appendices (14s. 9d.). 

Tue volume of the Connaissance des Temps 
for 1904 has recently been received. The 





editor, M. Loewy, remarks, in accordance with 
precedent, that it is ‘*le 226° d’une éphéméride 
qui n’a jamais souffert d’interruption depuis la 
a du premier volume, en 1679, par 

icard, mais qui, 4 différentes époques, a subi 
dans sa composition et son format d’utiles 
modifications,’ Some of those introduced in 
recent years are mentioned; the only one, 
apparently, in the present issue is the addition 
of two new tables, one for facilitating the con- 
version of geographical into astronomical co- 
ordinates and vice versd, and the other giving 
the lengths of degrees in different parallels of 
latitude. It has already been mentioned in the 
Atheneum that the eclipses of 1904 are only 
two, both of the sun: the first annular, on 
March 17th, which passes over the Indian 
Ocean and the Malay Peninsula; the second 
total, on September 9th, the central line of 
which crosses the South Pacific Ocean without 
touching land anywhere, except that it reaches 
the west coast of South America just before 
sunset. 


Pror. Auwers has recently published, through 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, a 
catalogue of the mean places of 570 stars, re- 
duced to the equinox of 18150, which were 
observed at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
in the years 1811-19. Pond was appointed 
Astronomer Royal in the first of these years. 
His predecessor, Maskelyne, had ordered a new 
mural circle from Troughton, but it was not 
completed and brought into use until after his 
death. Five years later, in 1816, the Greenwich 
Observatory was also provided with a transit- 
instrument by the same artist. When Pond 
published his great catalogue of 1,112 stars in 
1833 he included in it therefore only those which 
had been observed from the year 1816, when 
both Troughton’s meridian instruments were 
fir’; employed. But he had previously brought 
out some smaller catalogues, which appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and have been 
too much neglected in later investigations, Prof. 
Auwers has therefore subjected the observations 
on which these were founded to a new and care- 
ful reduction, and in forming the results into 
the catalogue now before us has included obser- 
vations up to the end of 1819, because it was 
not till soon after that date that the meridian 
instruments of Reichenbach, with Fraunhofer’s 
incomparable object-glasses, were brought into 
use by Bessel and others. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Japan: a Record in Colour, By Mortimer 
Menpes. Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes. 
(Black.) 


Tuts is a somewhat difficult book to review. 
It consists of a hundred coloured process 
prints, forming Mr. Menpes’s “record in 
colour” of what interested him in Japan, 
accompanied by twice as many pages of 
written impressions. The latter appear to 
be the artist’s own ideas, but are stated to 
have been “transcribed” by his daughter, 
who accompanied him on his tour. The 
language, therefore, is the daughter’s, 
though the first person is used throughout ; 
for the thoughts Mr. Menpes is, we suppose, 
alone responsible, and our criticism, there- 
fore, will apply to this impressionist record, 
pictorial and literary, as wholly the artist’s 
own. 

From the artistic point of view the record 
is satisfactory enough. Allowance being 


made for the imperfections of the process 
used in preparing the illustrations, these 
form an interesting and striking panorama 
of Japanese life and its surroundings. It 
was well worth showing the world how 





Mr. Menpes’s mind worked upon the 
motives presented to him during a visit 
(which appears to have been a short one, 
made some four or five years ago) to a 
country which still occupies so much of the 
attention of the West as the great island. 
state of the East. The results are delightful 
in colour and composition, the street scenes 
and the scenes of social life being especially 
praiseworthy. The latter show great ob- 
servation as well as artistic power, and are 
characterized on the whole by the sobriety 
and restraint that all Japanese subjects 
demand when treated artistically, in de- 
ference to the canons of Japanese art itself, 
We can only note a few, taken at random. 
‘Sun and Lantern,’ ‘Summer Afternoon,’ 
‘A Blond Day,’ ‘In the Eye of the Sun’— 
portraitures of what may be seen in almost 
any street, by any wayside, from any 
country or suburban inn or rest-house in 
Central Japan—render with truth and 
feeling the clear sky, the luminous yet not 
garish atmosphere of the “ under-heaven” 
of Japan, the blithe and innocent appearance 
of human life in its cities and hamlets, 
More sombre, and perhaps more really 
faithful in colour, are three views in Ozaka, 
‘Venice in Japan,’ ‘On the Grand Canal, 
Ozaka,’ and ‘A By-Canal,’ where the un- 
pleasing grey of Japanese houses is not too 
embellished; but the blue of the water— 
except in the last and best of the three—is 
not the blue of Japanese waters. One of 
the most charming of the social pictures is 
‘Butterflies,’ a group of girls (geisha?) 
squatting in a half circle, chatting, no 
doubt, over their successes, and wielding 
their fans (the woman’s weapon par excel- 
lence in Japan) with the composed grace 
characteristic of the Japanese woman, high 
orlow. Another group of geisha, ‘Daughters 
of the Sun,’ is perhaps a finer example of 
colour; and ‘ Baby and Baby,’ a big baby 
carrying a little one with its head tumbling 
off sideways, is a very pretty and faithful 
portraiture of a common experience of 
the traveller along Japanese ways. ‘The 
Carpenter’ is a fine study of a spectacled 
elder ; and the carefully drawn ‘ Bearer and 
Burden ’—a quite ‘‘ Japanesy”’ young girl 
carrying her smaller sister or brother half 
asleep on her back, the faces lantern-illu- 
mined against a Rembrandtesque back- 
ground — exemplifies Mr. Menpes at his 
best. 

But excellently as the Japanese figure- 
subjects are rendered, there lacks some- 
thing, the absence of which would not be 
apparent save to those who have long 
lived in Japan, and thus acquired a 
thorough familiarity with Japanese expres- 
sion. That something may be found in 
the sketches and caricatures of the 
late Charles Wirgman, contained principally 
in the wonderful Japan Punch which that 
unsurpassable delineator of Japanese folk 
published serially in the early seventies. 
The landscapes appear to us much less 
satisfactory. The scenery of the main 
island is for the most part a study 
in green and grey, and the mountain 
forms, though impressive, are so after 
a somewhat monotonous fashion. The 
Japanese landscape is, in fact, overrated. 
It has little of the beauty of Umbrian 
scenery in colour, clear shadow, outline, or 
detail, and is inferior in grandeur and varied 
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charm to the scenery of China away from 
the plains of the Hwangho. The roughly 
drawn sketches in the ‘Yedo Meisho’ 
(‘Famous Places in and round Yedo’) give 
a better idea (despite their deficiencies) of 
the character of Central Japanese scenery ; 
and in Mr. Alfred Parsons’s ‘Notes in 
Japan’ will be found, though rendered in 
black and white only, a truer perception of 
the qualities of the Japanese landscape— 
note especially his ‘Autumn Grass’ and 
‘Edge of the Tokaido near Hamamatsu ’— 
than can be discovered in this volume. 

The letterpress is much inferior to the 
illustrations. The language is violent and 
gushing, the West generally, and residents in 
Japan in particular, being mentioned with an 
out-of-place scorn that is not wholly of the 
artistic variety and is entirely ludicrous. The 
nature of Japanese art is misunderstood and 
its excellences overstated. Theart of Japan 
(like its literature and language) is sub- 
stantially of Chinese origin, and shows most 
of the defects, while it has lost some of the 
beauty, of the art which the Tartar con- 
quest in the seventeenth century well-nigh 
destroyed. Japanese art knows little of 
cloudland, or of shadow, clear or other; it 
represents the moods of water by conven- 
tions; it generalizes the human face; it has 
odd notions of atmosphere, distance, and 
luminosity ; and, unable to foreshorten, it 
cannot depict a tree without stripping the 
side next to the spectator of branch and 
foliage. It is limited, sketchy, rudimen- 
tary in line and colour, calligraphic, un- 
ambitious, often finicky; craft rather than 
art, it excites no emotion, not even the easy 
emotion of terror, for its monsters are merely 
grotesque, its ghosts and Buddhist hells 
ridiculous to Western eyes. And in these 
matters the canons of the West, heritage 
of Greece and Italy, must be supreme ; 
otherwise art becomes merely local and 
loses its essential character of universality. 
On the other hand, Japanese art is 
never vulgar or stupid, or even trivial, 
when dealing with the things that are 
within its proper province. The Japanese 
can be vulgar and trivial enough when 
confronted with novelty. Witness the 
extraordinary antics in colour and form 
familiar to residents in Japar in the 
seventies. But in the sixties a discord in 
colour, a fault in form, an awkwardness in 
composition, any lack of grace in line or 
contour, were absolutely unknown. The 
same sort of natural good taste is not only 
common with all primeval peoples, but 
endured, with some aberrations, among the 
civilized nations of the West down to the 
age of steam. It endures still, for what is 
natural cannot pass away ; but it is obscured 
by the self-revelation of ignorance and pre- 
tentiousness, assisted by false ethics and 
the effect of unrestrained competition, which 
modern conditions of life render not only 
possible, but, perhaps, inevitable. To 
oppose this tendency strong language is 
pardonable enough. 

Mr. Menpes gives some interesting con- 
versations he had with Japanese . artists, 
dramatic and pictorial, upon their own and 
Western methods respectively. It is pleasant 
to record that these gentlemen are not less 
satisfied with themselves than their country- 
men—but not the abler sort—usually are. 
Some very pretty, quite recent nishiki-ye 





are now before us, representing the twelve 
months, each symbolized by a woman 
engaged in an occupation characteristic 
of the month. They are clever in a 
way, and informing to those who really 
know Japanese life intimately, but they 
are decorative rather than pictorial. A 
Japanese picture is, in fact, like a Chinese 
ideograph —a sort of graphic symbol 
founded on a conventionalism arrested in 
development shortly after its birth from 
nature, naive, varied, and affording great 
play to individual effort, yet still a 
conventionalism, uncritical, uninquisitive, 
unemotional. Hence the picture does not 
usually explain itself any more than a 
Chinese character. You must learn its 
signification ab exteriore. 

To conclude, lest Japanese art, with all 
its undoubted excellences, its dexterity and 
freedom from vulgarity, should become the 
stalking-horse of a peculiarly obnoxious 
form of Western preciosity, we may refer the 
reader to the twelfth volume of the Zrans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
where he will find how Motdori, “‘ the greatest 
mind of modern Japan,” according to Mr. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, has damned the 
art of his country with very much less than 
faint praise. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Str Martin Conway discourses pleasantly 
enough in The Domain of Art (Murray), six 
lectures delivered at Cambridge, on the con- 
ditions of art. He shows himself rather as a 
man of wide and varied experience, who has 
travelled much, conversed widely, and observed 
intelligently, than as a scholar who has thought 
deeply or consecutively upon his subject. He 
makes no attempt to establish any principles of 
sesthetics or to indicate any criterion of beauty. 
He makes one definition, that ‘‘ Art is the exer- 
cise of skill to a definite end, and that end is in 
the strictest sense of the word Pleasure”; and 
he adds that ‘‘the Pleasure which Art exists to 
produce is not the maker’s, but that of another,” 
a definition which would surely include many 
things, such as the making of toys, which do not 
belong to fine art, and fine art is, we suppose, 
the meaning to be given in this context to the 
word Art. But it is certainly not for the 
tenuous thread of the argument which runs 
through them that these lectures will be read, 
but rather for the many entertaining and in- 
structive obiter dicta which they include. These 
cover a wide range, from dancing in the Hunza 
and Nagar valleys to the taxation of site-values 
and the rotation of crops. Perhaps the most 
interesting are those which bear upon the social 
or commercial conditions which foster or destroy 
the growth of an art ; indeed, we like best of all 
the second lecture, in which Sir Martin discourses 
on the ‘ Art of Living,’ and points out how the 
sudden growth of agricultural prosperity in 
England in the eighteenth century led to what 
he rightly considers the great English art of the 
building of the country gentleman’s house and 
the laying out of his parks and gardens. It was 
indeed in the surroundings of the English 
country house that there grew up that har- 
monious ritual of life which inspired and 
demanded the best art that England has pro- 
duced. Sir Martin Conway then points out 
how this country life was superseded, owing to 
the growth of manufactures, by a town life for 
which we have not yet found a harmonious 
ideal and which so far has done little to foster 
art. On the art critic Sir Martin is severe. He 
declares his knowledge of art to be of the same 
kind as that of the layman, as distinguished 
from that of the artist himself, and he finds him 
useful only in so far as he praises. We should 


be the last to subscribe to the common notion 
that criticism is another word for fault-finding, 
but we should have thought that the vapid 
complimeritary style now popular was really 
as harmful as indiscriminate censure, precisely 
because it renders a nicely adjusted apprecia- 
tion impossible, and robs praise of all its value 
to the artist himself. We wish, too, that we 
could share Sir Martin Conway’s optimistic 
estimate of modern exhibitions and the statues 
of London. Of the latter he cites one as 
being of ‘‘transcendent merit.” We only 
know of one to which, by any stretch of lan- 
guage, such terms could be applied, namely, the 
statue of Charles I., and this, we suspect, is 
the one intended. Sir Martin Conway admits 
that it is not modern, but he does not add that 
it is not English, an admission which might 
favour the generalization that the English have 
nearly always lacked the monumental sense. 
But we must stop, for fear of falling yet further 
under Sir Martin Conway’s censure. 

The Brothers Dalziel: a Record of Fifty 
Years’ Work. (Methuen & Co.)—The volume 
in which the Brothers Dalziel have written 
their reminiscences and challenged criticism of 
their skill as engravers on wood is a notable 
addition to the history of book - illustration 
during the fifty years (1840-90) over which 
their active work extended. Of the eight sons 
of Alexander Dalziel, a Northumberland artist, 
four were at different times members of the 
‘* brotherhood,” George and Edward, who write 
this book, setting up together about 1839, and 
being joined in 1852 by John, a ‘‘skilful and 
highly accomplished engraver,” who died in 
1869, and in 1860 by a younger brother, Thomas, 
still living, who devoted himself chiefly to 
painting and drawing on wood. George Dalziel, 
the first member of the family to come to 
London, in 1835, when a lad of nineteen, 
became the pupil of Charles Gray, and subse- 
quently, together with Edward Dalziel, worked 
with Ebenezer Landells, one of the original pro- 
jectors and proprietors of Punch. For Punch 
the brothers engraved the first drawing made 
by Leech ; they were for a long time the pro- 
prietors of Fun, and worked also for Judy, so 
that they had plenty of experience of the comic 
papers. Their employment on the Abbotsford 
edition of the Waverley Novels between 1841 
and 1846 brought them into contact with many 
of the artists of the day; and in 1850, with an 
edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ illustrated 
by William Harvey, they began the long series 
of books the wood engravings for which were 
entrusted entirely to them. ‘lheir engraving of 
some of the illustrations to Tennyson’s Poems 
of 1857 brought them fresh friends, and as they 

rospered they themselves became book- 
builders (the actual publication being usually 
undertaken by Messrs. Routledge), and offered 
commissions to promising young artists to make 
illustrations for them, Millais’s ‘ Parables of 
our Lord’ and the ‘Dalziel Arabian Nights,’ 
with illustrations by Boyd Houghton, Pinwell, 
and others, being their notable early ventures. 
Birket Foster’s ‘Pictures of English Land- 
scape,’ for which Millais boldly tried to 
get Tennyson to write appropriate verses, was 
another notable book, while ‘ Dalziel’s Bible 
Gallery,’ with its woodcuts after drawings 
by Leighton, Holman Hunt, Poynter, Madox 
Brown, Simeon Solomon, and others, although 
far from successful financially, was at once their 
most ambitious and their most creditable pub- 
lishing venture. Besides their proprietorship 
of Fun, the brothers worked for the Cornhill, 
and had for some time the art direction of Good 
Words, into which, despite occasional necessity 
for haste, they put much good work. This 
question of haste brings us to the main point of 
the book, its vindication of the skill of its 
authors as engravers. To this end numerous 
letters from distinguished artists, expressing 
warm appreciation of the manner in which their 





designs had been reproduced, are quoted or 
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given in facsimile. An even better defence is 
offered by the long series of Dalziel engravings 
which make the present volumea picture gallery 
in miniature. It is really indisputable that 
when working for artists like Millais and Leigh- 
ton, whose rights they thoroughly respected, 
the brothers could do and did most admirable 
work. It is probable also that G. A. Sala was 
by no means the only illustrator who was 
indebted to them for ‘‘the exquisitely artistic 
manner in which my rude scratchings on wood 
have been rendered by your graver,” though 
others may not have been so generous in their 
acknowledgments. It may ke guessed that 
occasionally this free method of treatment was 
applied to work which should have been repro- 
duced in facsimile. It is certain that much of the 
magazine and newspaper work, and occasionally 
some which had to appear in books, was done 
under conditions of speed very unfair to the 
engraver. When to these causes of trouble is 
added the impossibility of the heads of the firm 
doing all their own work, it seems easy to admire 
such examples of fine engraving as are here 
presented without admitting that the criticisms 
against which the brothers protest have been by 
any means uniformly ‘‘senseless.” We note 
with some surprise that the authors acquiesce in 
the common opinion that the wood engraver’s 
occupation is finally gone. This is certainly 
true of the bad and even the mediocre workers, 
nor need their disappearance be regretted. But 
we are confident that the increased interest 
which is now taken in fine printing must 
inevitably be followed by a revolt against the 
tyranny of the ‘‘half-tone” process, and a 
return to wood engraving in all books which 
appeal to lovers of good print and paper. 








THE EXHIBITION OF STATUETTES AT THE 
FINE-ART SOCIETY. 


TuHIs is a new departure, and one that we 
welcome. Sculpture is generally slighted when 
it enters the same gallery with painting, and the 
statuette, as Mr. Spielmann points out in the 
preface to the catalogue, should appeal to a 
— public than life-sized sculpture. He adds 
that 


‘‘artistic excellence is oftener found ina small work 
than in a big one. A score of men can produce a 
truly beautiful little figure, or model a tiny group, 
for one who can enlarge it successfully to life-size.” 
So indeed we might have supposed, since 
‘* little sculpture” does not demand that rarest 
of artistic qualities, monumental austerity of 
design, nor that peculiar gift of co-ordinating 
large planes and masses which is essential to 
heroic sculpture. Nevertheless, we confess to 
finding that the present exhibition scarcely 
fulfils the hopes held out by Mr. Spielmann. 
The ‘‘score of men” who ‘‘can produce a 
truly beautiful little figure” do not seem forth- 
coming. For statuette making, if it does not 
demand the same gifts as large sculpture, necessi- 
tates certain other qualities with which few 
seem endowed. It requires, in the first place, 
great fertility of invention, for in so small a 
space and deprived of accessories the idea must 
be incisive, distinct, and emphatic ; there is no 
room for vagueness or uncertainty, nor must it be 
overlaid with curious detail or trifling ornament. 
To be effective the idea must be precise and 
definite, and the expression pointed and direct. 
Unfortunately, most of the sculptors who ex- 
hibit here seem to have been inspired by no 
particular idea, to have set to work to imitate 
some figure which they considered pretty, but 
without a strong predilection for any particular 

ualities of plastic beauty to be found therein. 

he results are vague imitations of nature, in 
which the artist has trusted that out of the 
vagueness and uncertainty of his hold on fact, 
poetry or ideal beauty would emerge. And as 
though to hide their want of feeling for the 
essentials of plastic beauty many artists have of 


late taken to tricking out even small pieces of ' 





statuary with all manner of accessories in 
enamel, various metals, pearls, ivory, and other 
accretions. It is sad to note that so talented 
a sculptor as Mr. Alfred Gilbert is one of the 
most constant exponents of this unfortunate 
fashion. In his St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(No. 59) the really beautifully modelled face is 
lost in a mass of amorphous decoration, which 
we are informed is coloured bronze, but which 
has none of the beautiful and expressive qualities 
of that metal. It reminds one, in fact, of nothing 
so much as the ingeniously constructed but hap- 
hazard collections of objects with which the 
caddis-worm surrounds itself. Mr. Reynolds 
Stephens shows a ‘‘bas-relief and stand in 
metals, inlay, woods.” Here the bewildered 
spectator requires the help of the catalogue to 
understand the symbolical meaning of the 
elaborate accessories. ‘‘The mirror typifies 
the unclouded brightness of youth’s outlook into 
life,” and so forth. But this, we protest, is not 
playing the game fairly ; if the idea cannot be 
conveyed without all this apparatus, it has not 
yet been conceived in plastic form. 

But let us turn to those works in which a 
plastic idea has been present. And first among 
these we must place Mr. Legros’s well-known 
Torso (71 a). Wedo not usually associate Mr. 
Legros’s name with classical symmetry of pro- 
portion and selectness of form ; on the contrary, 
he has dwelt incessantly on the pathetic expres- 
siveness of peasant types, worn down by labour 
and coarsened by exposure ; and yet how much 
nearer this torso comes to Greek art than any 
of the works of our professed Hellenistic artists ! 
This is Greek not by imitation or archzeological 
curiosity, but by inspiration, by the selection of 
essential form, by the large simplicity of render- 
ing and the close contexture of the planes which 
it shows, and no other work of modern sculpture 
which we know exemplifies these qualities in so 
high a degree. M. Bartholomé’s Jewne Fille 
Pleurant (64) shows perhaps a similar aim, but 
by comparison it is loosely and vaguely 
modelled. 

With quite a different feeling for the medium, 
and with a sentiment more akin to Mr. Legros’s 
habitual attitude, Mr. Wells shows that he 
possesses a rare talent for plastic design. His 
two little statuettes of babies (83 and 85) are 
entirely admirable. Mr. Wells is too much 
occupied with expressive and characteristic 
form to care for prettiness. He neglects all the 
conventional elegances of baby forms; he swells 
out the protuberance of skull and cheek, and by 
a vigorous straight line drawn from the nape of 
the neck down to the elbow shows his quick 
perception of the characteristic want of develop- 
ment of the muscles of the shoulder and upper 
arm. Turning one of these statuettes round one 
sees a back modelled with a fine insistence on the 
sagging lines of the inchoate muscles and fat, 
the whole form seeming to depend from the 
hollow at the nape of the neck. This is neither 
cold observation nor caricature, but a delighted 
apprehension of, and syinpathy with, the charac- 
teristic plastic qualities of baby forms. Mr. 
Wells’s Woman and Child (84) is almost as 
complete, and again it is by the frankness of 
his expression of characteristic forms that he 
realizes his idea. There is, we think, a far 
more effective sentiment, a more appealing 
pathos, in this realistic group than the vaguely 
rhetorical treatment of a similar subject seen 
in Mr. Toft’s Hagar (80) can afford. Mr. Wells, 
we are informed, is a young sculptor, and if he 
is only as fortunate in his opportunities as in 
his endowments, we may look forward to 
watching the development of a really distin- 
guished talent in English sculpture. 

Miss Levick’s Boys Fishing (105) shows a 
feeling for balance of line and composition, but 
her larger group of Fishermen (106) goes beyond 
her powers, and the modelling is weak and 
tumid. 

The late Mr. Onslow Ford’s Folly (101) is a 
genuinely plastic conception, but it is somewhat 





lacking in grip and intensity of expression. 
Nothing can be imagined more inappropriate, 
or more cruelly insensitive in modelling and 
surface, than the translation into bronze of the 
late Lord Leighton’s picture Wedded (109). 
The little bronze Needless Alarms (91), executed 
by the artist himself, is of much finer quality, 
but Lord Leighton’s feeling for design was, 
we think, essentially pictorial and not sculp- 
turesque. 





ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1901. 


Tue year 1901 was less fruitful in respect of 
Roman Britain than the preceding year. Exca.- 
vations were fewer ; nothing was done at Rich- 
borough (where good results had been gained 
in 1900), nor at Ribchester and some other sites 
examined, but not finished, in 1899; no new 
undertaking of moment was initiated, and acci- 
dental finds were also scanty. But work was 
continued with much success at Silchester and 
at Caerwent, at Gelligaer (near Cardiff), and on 
Hadrian’s Wall ; while the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries migrated from Lyne (near Peebles) 
to Inchtuthill, ten miles north of Perth. This 
perseverance is encouraging. The work at 
Gelligaer was, indeed, only in its second year, 
and is now complete or nearly so. But the 
spade has been busy at Silchester for twelve 
years, on Hadrian’s Wall for eight, in Scotland 
for six, at Caerwent for three, and in each case 
it will probably be busy once more in 1902. 

At Silchester two insulce in the north-east of 
the town were trenched. The insula nearest 
the town walls was almost blank, and the eastern 
side of the inswa south of it was unproductive ; 
but the western side contained three large houses, 
with hypocausts and mosaics. Among smaller 
finds was a box-tile, on which the workman had 
scratched ‘‘fecit tubu(m) Clementinus ” (‘‘ Cle- 
mentinus made this pipe”). This adds one more 
definite proof that the lower classes at Silchester 
used Latin very freely. They may also, of 
course, have used Celtic, but, if so, no proper 
evidence of the fact has survived. 

At Caerwent another smaller Romano- British 
town is being patiently explored. In 1901 the 
excavation of the south-west part of the site 
was continued, and that of the north gate com- 
menced. The former yielded two interesting 
houses with noteworthy ground plans. They 
so far resemble other Romano-British houses 
that they are built along corridors round a fair- 
sized rectangular yard. They differ in this, 
that the ordinary houses run round only three 
or three and a half sides of the court, while 
these new-found houses run round all four sides. 
In one case this may be due to casual encroach- 
ment on vacant space. In the other, as in the 
house excavated at Caerwent in 1899-1900, 
something like a different type seems visible. 
It may be an amalgamation of native and Italian 
fashions; but if foreign analogies are to be 
sought, the villas excavated by the French 
archeologists at Oudne and Saint Leu seem 
worth notice. It may be a mere chance that 
in the former of these and at Caerwent the 
position of a cistern is somewhat the same. 

From country towns our survey should pass 
to villas, but very little has been achieved in 
this respect. ‘Traces of villas have been noted 
at Rothley (near Leicester), at Worthing (in 
Sussex), and elsewhere, but in no case 
properly excavated. At Worthing an inscribed 
fragment of some interest was found, part of a 
dedication to Constantine the Great. It may be 
merely honorary or it may belong to a mile- 
stone; no Roman road, however, has been 
satisfactorily traced through Worthing. 

The military remains are more important. 
The Cardiff Naturalists’ Society has completed 
the uncovering of the fort at Gelligaer, which 
guarded the road from the Cardiff fort over the 
hills to the fort at Y Gaer (near Brecon). It is 
a small place, four acres in extent, somewhat 
roughly built of obstinate local stone. Its 
buildings are precisely those which previous 
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excavations in the North have led us to expect 
in the Roman forts of our island; but, though 
not unique, they are interesting from the per- 
fectness of the ground plan. The rampart is 
singular—a solid earthen mound, faced on both 
sides with stone, rounded at the corners, and cut 
into by chambers which resemble the founda- 
tions of turrets. We know that Roman forts 
in the first century 4.D. were not infrequently 
walled with earth, and as the few coins found 
at Gelligaer belong to the end of that century 
we may perhaps connect the fort with the sub- 
jugation of the Silures, about a.p. 74-80, and 
the coercive measures which would be necessary 
for many subsequent years. There is, however, 
no sign of any long occupation, and the garrison 
was probably withdrawn early in the second 
century. The fort at Cardiff may have been 
dismantled at the same time, but, unlike Gelli- 
gaer, it was restored somewhere about a.p. 300. 
In the north of England, on Hadrian’s Wall, 
the course of the strange earthwork called the 
Vallum was traced by excavation where it was 
hitherto unknown, near the fort of Castlesteads, 
ten miles east of Carlisle. It was found to 
deviate from its natural line and pass south 
of the fort—not, as every one has hitherto 
thought, to run on north of it. This fact is 
noteworthy. Combined with other discoveries 
of the last four or five years, it tends to prove 
that the normal course of the Vallum lies to the 
south of the military works—wall, forts, mile- 
castles, and the rest—which defend the frontier 
between Tyne and Solway. Not itself a military 
work, it seems intended to mark off these 
military works from the province behind. Only 
one definitely mural fort lies south of the 
Vallum. This is Carvoran, and its case is 
perhaps significant, since it is the one definitely 
mural fort which is directly approached by roads 
from the south. It is therefore like Carlisle 
and Corchester, and like them it stands outside— 
that is, south of the Vallum. Very possibly 
this intended purpose of the Vallum was not 
fulfilled; the frontier works outgrew their 
limits. But our recent discoveries seem to 
indicate some such intention at the outset. 
Finally, in Scotland the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries has examined a large earthen camp, 
and excavated a stone-built bath-house just 
outside it, at Inchtuthill. I have described this 
good work in these columns (September 7th, 
1901), suggesting that the remains may con- 
ceivably date from Agricola’s campaigns, and I 
need not here repeat the details. After closing 
in at Inchtuthill, the Society also examined the 
alleged Roman camp of Rispain, a mile west of 
Whithorn, near the Galloway coast ; no evidence 
of Roman origin was discovered. I have lastly 
to mention an isolated object—a large sculptured 
stone said to have been found last December, 
three feet underground, just outside the Roman 
“camps ” at Camelon (near Falkirk), which the 
Society excavated three years since. It is de- 
scribed as being a slab, some 50 inches high and 
20 inches broad ; on it is carved in high relief, 
singularly fresh and well preserved, the figure 
of a horse soldier brandishing a sword in his 
right hand, holding a wicker (?) shield in his 
left, and riding over a fallen enemy, a naked man 
with square shield and heavy dagger. Similar 
scenes are common on Roman monuments, 
sepulchral and other, but the style and many 
details of the Falkirk stone need further expla- 
nation if it is to be accepted as Roman work. 
F. HAveRrFIELD. 





THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
v. 

A FEW more pictures remain to be noticed at 
Burlington House, though the general level of 
the paintings falls off in the end galleries. 
There are a few pieces which might well make 
one revise the too-sweeping condemnation under 
which seventeenth-century Italian art has fallen. 
‘One is Sir Audley Neeld’s Landscape (No. 111), 
by Pier Francesco Mola. Mola was almost 





always an admirable painter, but we have not 
often seen a landscape by him so rich in 
colour, so intricate and yet perspicuous in design, 
and of such romantic sentiment. The motives 
are still, in the main, those of Titianesque land- 
scape, but being treated with greater elaboration 
they become the central and sufficient motives 
for a picture and are no longer accessory to 
the figures. 

Annibale Caracci, to whom, following a 
suggestion of Mr. C. Ricketts, we would ascribe 
the large picture of the Death of Acteon 
(147), which is given in the catalogue to the 
school of Giorgione, was in landscape free 
from the academic heartlessness of some of his 
figure pieces. The two hunting scenes by him 
in the Louvre are sufficient to give him a 
prominent place among landscape painters, and 
we find in this picture the same great qualities 
of design. That it is a seventeenth-century 
work, and not by any immediate follower of 
Giorgione, is, we think, apparent from the 
browner and drier colouring, from the intricacy 
and involution of the design, and from the 
figures, in which Raphaelesque and Titianesque 
motives are commingled after the manner of the 
eclectic painters. It is certainly a very fine 
composition, and one cannot wonder, in view 
of the masterly handling of the paint, that it 
once passed for a fine Titian. But the differ- 
ence between the brown glazes of the seven- 
teenth-century painters and that indefinable 
greenish gold with which the Venetians of the 
sixteenth century suffused their works becomes 
apparent when we turn to Mr. Leslie’s Tintoretto 
of Pharaoh's Daughter and the Infant Moses 
(149), in most respects an inferior picture, for the 
figures are unpleasantly placed and extrava- 
gantly drawn. But in the ultra-impressionist 
landscape, with figures suggested by a few 
wriggled strokes of wet paint, Tintoretto is seen 
at his best, as a master of the confectionery of 
paint. For pure lusciousness of colour it would 
be difficult to surpass the gold and blue of this 
sky or the greens of this park scene—greens 
which are true greens and yet have none of the 
harshness and _ intractability which make 
positive green so difficult to use harmoniously 
in paint. 

Few landscapes here are more purely delight- 
ful than those in the small panels, Diana and 
Acton (114) and Atalanta (117), attributed to 
Veronese. They are conceived in the spirit of 
such decorative craftsmen as Schiavone and 
Bonifazio, but both in the style of figure and the 
colour scheme their author follows Veronese more 
closely than either of those painters did. The 
pearly freshness and coolness of the colouring are, 
indeed, as remarkable as the sparkling brilliance 
and precision of the handling. We do not 
know of any example of a work by Veronese 
himself or any of his colleagues on this small 
scale and with this almost miniature - like 
delicacy of treatment, but the proportions of 
the figures remind us more of Farinato than of 
any one else. 

Returning now to the end room, we note two 
works by Le Sueur (145 and 151), who is not 
often seen in England, and here at least hardly 
to his advantage, for they give no idea of the 
dramatic power and atmospheric tonality of his 
big historical compositions. 

A large picture of the Trinity (152) is ascribed 
with some temerity to Botticelli. It is true 
that the extremely ugly cherubs which surround 
the Deity are caricatures of some of Botticelli’s 
fauns, but for the most part the influence of 
Verrocchio is more apparent than Botticelli’s. 
The minute Tobias and the Angel, which is by 
far the best part of the picture, points in the 
same direction, as it was a favourite motive 
among such painters as Botticini, to whom this 
might be ascribed if it did not on the whole fall 
below even that artist’s very mediocre standard 
of accomplishment. 

Certainly one of the more important of the 
primitive pictures here, though not one of the 





most pleasing, is Sir Hubert Parry’s Montagna 
(154). It is a large altar-piece, signed and dated 
1497, a fact which should have been noted in 
the catalogue. It is even for Montagna 
singularly dry and harsh in treatment, with 
almost an exaggeration of his tendency to coarse 
and common types; but at the same time it has 
his great quality of rugged and uncompromising 
grandeur, while his use of perspective to give an 
imposing dignity to the figures is well seen in the 
arrangement of the saints, who stand so as to 
form an avenue leading up to the Madonna’s 
throne. The landscape, too, with its oppressive 
notes of grey blue and dull red, adds to the effect 
of weighty solemnity. 

Near this hangs a small Portrait of a Man 
(157), attributed to Holbein, which is not 
only a very sympathetic and poetical rendering 
of character, but a work of fine artistic 
quality. Though most authorities are agreed 
that it is not by Holbein, it is yet the work of 
some artist who had an extraordinary sense of 
linear design, as is seen by the harmonious rela- 
tion of the contours of the features and the cheek. 
Whoever the artist was (and no name has been 
suggested with any confidence hitherto), he was 
a master rather of pure line than of plastic 
relief, but in expressiveness and subtlety of line 
few have gone beyond this portrait. 

A very unpleasing pasticcio made out of 
Velasquez’s Bacchanals, with two figures added 
(169), is ascribed to Velasquez. Its only 
possible relation to that master is the one we 
have indicated, but it has a certain interest in 
the light it throws on a picture of a steward, 
belonging to Sir C. Robinson, which was ex- 
hibited at the Spanish Exhibition at the Guild- 
hall last summer. Though this is decidedly 
@ more unprepossessing work, there can, we 
think, be no doubt that both pictures are by 
the same humble imitator of Velasquez. 

The Water-Colour Room is hung with smaller 
pictures, chiefly of the Dutch School, many of 
them of great beauty. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising is the very striking picture of a Lady 
playing on a Harpsichord (217), attributed to 
Ochterveldt. It is noteworthy for the breadth 
and simplicity with which the swing of the 
figure is rendered, and for a certain modernity 
in its suppression of all but the main facts, a 
wilful selection which is unusual among the 
Dutch painters of the time. Whether it be by 
Ochterveldt or no we cannot say, but the signed 
picture by him which is to be seen at Messrs. 
Forbes & Paterson’s gallery gives one the idea 
of an artist inferior to the author of this pic- 
ture, though not entirely dissimilar. No. 211 
appears to be a genuine Albert Diirer, but the 
head has unfortunately been spoilt by repaint- 
ing. Sir William Agnew contributes a small 
Guardi (194) of exceptional beauty. There are 


two beautiful interiors of churches (172 
and 183) by Emmanuel de Witte, whose 
feeling for the values of colour degraded 

The little 


by shadow was extraordinarily just. 
interior (214) by Esaias Boursse, though not so 
good as the example at Hertford House, shows 
that among the many greater men who treated 
such subjects he maintained a distinct and 
interesting personality. Many more pictures 
which, in an exhibition less remarkable for its 
wealth and variety, would claim attention must 
be passed over. We may perhaps be allowed 
that expression of true gratitude which consists 
in the hope that in future years the extremely 
high standard of the present exhibition may be 
maintained. 





SALES, 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 4th inst. the following engravings. 
After Northcote: The Dumb Alphabet, by 
W. T. Annis, 27/. After J. R. Smith: What You 
Will! by the artist, 351. After A. Kauffman : 
Lady Rushout and Daughter, by T. Burke, 921. 
After Reynolds : Lady Smyth and Children, by 
Bartolozzi, 711. ; Robinetta, by J. Jones, 35/. 
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After J. Opie: Almeria (Mrs. Meymott), by 
J. R. Smith, 60]. After Hoppner : Lady Louisa 
Manners, by C. Turner, 141/. After J. Russell : 
Mrs. Scott Waring and Children, by C. Turner, 
731. After J. Ward: Selling Rabbits, and The 
Citizen’s Retreat, by W. Ward (lot 30), 65I. ; 
the same (lot 38), 54/.; Haymakers, by W. 
Ward, 261. After Peters : The Gamesters, and 
The Fortune-Teller, by W. Ward and J. R. 
Smith (a pair), 88). After Morland: Guinea- 
Pigs, and Dancing-Dogs, by T. Gaugain (a pair), 
541. ; Cottagers, by W. Ward, 44/.; Alehouse 
Politicians, by the same, 29/.; Interior of a 
Country Alehouse, by the same, 321. ; St. James's 
Park, and A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 94. 
After J. Pollard : The Elephant and Castle on 
the Brighton Road, by T. Fielding, 371. 

On the 6th inst. Messrs. Christie sold a 
number of miniatures, three by Cosway realizing 
very high prices. Cosway, Duke of Cumber- 
land, 204/.; Duchess of Cumberland, 9871. ; 
General Tollemache, 315]. ; Madame du Barry, 
1,0501.; Col. Béranger, 399/.; Mrs. For- 
tescue, 955]. A. Plimer, Hon. Mrs. Cochrane, 
4201. N. Hilliard, Portraits of a Lady and a 
Gentleman (a pair), 2101. Anonymous, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 731. 

The same firm sold on the 8th inst. the follow- 
ing pictures from Battle Abbey: N. Berchem, 
A Cavalier and a Lady Hawking, 1627. Boccaccio 
Boceaccino, The Virgin, attended by Two 
Angels, appearing to St. Dominic, 126/. French 
School, A Boy and a Girl with a Birdcage, 2151. 
T. Gainsborough, James Quin, the Actor, 4301. 
J. Hackaert and J. Lingelbach, The Wooded 
Bank of a Lake, 115). J. van der Heyden, 
View of a Dutch Chateau, 2,415/. A. Ostade, 
Interior of a Dutch Tavern, 2201. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, Catherine, Duchess of Cleveland, 1311. 

The following pictures, sold on the same day, 
were from various collections : Sir T, Lawrence, 
Jean Babington, 4201. J. Hoppner, Thomas 
Babington, 189]. B. van der Helst, Cornelia 
van de Poll, 304/.; Peter van Rynvelt, 3671. 
S. del Piombo, Titian, 120). S. Ruysdael, A 
Frozen River Scene, 126/. G. Stubbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Saltonstall and Daughter, 2101. ; Portrait 
of Eclipse, with owner and two sons, 693/. 
G. Terburg, A Prince of Orange, in armour, 
3571. W. van de Velde, Men-of-War and 
Fishing- Boats offa Dutch Port, 199/. D. Teniers, 
Le Roi Boit, 420]. Chardin, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Still Life, 105/. P. de Koning, The Three 
Trees, 1621. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

THE receiving day for pictures intended for 
the forthcoming exhibition of the New English 
Art Club at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, is 
fixed for Thursday, March 27th, and the jury 
has been elected as follows: Mr. Francis Bate, 
Mr. P. Wilson Steer, Prof. Brown, Mr. Henry 
Tonks, Mr. Walter W. Russell, Mr. C. Furse, 
Mr. Bernhard Sichert, Mr. David Muirhead, 
Mr. James L. Henry, Mr. William Orpen, Mr. 
A. W. Rich, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, and Mr. Moffat 
Lindner.” It will be necessary for non-members 
of the club to procure the written invitation of 
two members to submit not more than two 
works to the jury. 


Messrs. CLirrorp & Co. open to-day an ex- 
hibition of original pen-and-ink drawings by 
Katharine Kimball. 

AT a general assembly of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, held on Monday last, Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch and Mrs. Jopling were 
elected members, these being the first lady 
members admitted to the Society. 


Mr. Woop Brown has in the press a book 
on the history of the church of Santa Maria 
Novella in Florence, in one section of which 
the Spanish chapel is dealt with and the 
scheme and authorship of the frescoes are dis- 
cussed. While accepting the usual view with 
regard to the frescoes of the vault—namely, that 








they are by scholars of Taddeo Gaddi—the 
author holds that the part assigned by Vasari 
to Simone Martini was in reality executed under 
Orcagna’s directions. 


Tue Guild of Handicrafts are making an 
interesting experiment. They have obtained 
the sole agency in England for the sale of the 
productions of the Merrimac Pottery, U.S., 
and specimens are now on view at the Gallery 
of the Guild, 16, Brook Street, W. These 
were chosen by Mr. CO. R. Ashbee in a recent 
visit to America on account of their beauty, 
colour, and texture, and because they were 
applicable for treatment with the Guild’s silver- 
ware. They comprise flower-pots, vases, rose 
bowls, tobacco jars, and so forth ; some of them 
have already been mounted in silver in the 
Guild’s workshops. 


THe deaths are announced from Paris of 
M. Aizelin, the sculptor, at the age of eighty- 
one years—he first exhibited at the Salon in 
1852, and examples of his more ambitious works 
are in the museums of the Luxembourg, at 
Nantes, and at Rheims; and of M. Jean 
Paul Flandrin, the well-known landscape 
painter, who had reached the age of ninety- 
one. The latter was, like his more celebrated 
brother, Hippolyte Flandrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
and had been a constant exhibitor at the Salon 
since 1839, an achievement probably exceeded 
by few. In the last Salon he had two pictures. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 

ALBERT Hatu.—* The Spectre’s Bride.’ 

QuEEN’s Hatit.—Symphony Concert. 

GREAT QUEEN STRErtT THEATRE.—‘ Acis and Galatea’ 
and Purcell’s ‘ Masque of Love.’ 

Herr Dvyorix’s dramatic cantata ‘The 
Spectre’s Bride,’ produced under the com- 
poser’s direction at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival of 1885, was revived last week by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 
We say “‘ revived,” because, with the excep- 
tion of one or two performances in London 
soon after the Festival, the work has 
been neglected. The book, founded on 
an old and familiar legend, is sensational, 
and so therefore is the music. Realistic 
effects, too, play a large part therein, and 
music of this kind is generally considered 
of inferior order, or, at any rate, to belong 
to an order in which the art is going beyond 
its proper province. But seeing that the 
greatest composers, from Kuhnau and 
Purcell to Saint-Saéns and Strauss, have 
indulged in descriptive music, and that 
future composers will continue to do so, 
any discussion as to the legitimacy of the 
species is purely academic ; and with regard 
to any particular work, if the realism is 
crude or forced it is to be condemned ; if, 
on the other hand, it is in keeping with 
the tone-picture, and skilfully presented, 
then it is acceptable. In ‘The Spectre’s 
Bride’ realism plays a part, but only a part; 
the music possesses higher qualities. The 
composer has written many fine works, and 
of these the ‘Stabat Mater’ and the can- 
tata appear to us the most characteristic; 
the juxtaposition may be a strange one, but 
in like manner we should thus couple 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ and his ‘Don Juan.’ 
There were good points in the performance 
of the work under the direction of Sir F. 
Bridge. Madame Sobrino sang the delight- 
ful soprano music with feeling and marked 
effect. Mr. William Green was not well 
suited in the tenor part, while Mr. D. Price 





was not forcible enough in his narration, 
The chorus sang well. The accompaniments 
at times were too loud, but the work is com- 
plex, and in the Albert Hall it must be 
difficult for a conductor to know exactly 
how the sound of the music appeals to the 
audience. The second part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to Mendelssohn’s ‘ The 
First Walpurgis Night,’ one of the master’s 
freshest, most pleasing compositions. The 
performance was good, though not equal to 
the one given by the Albert Hall society 
last year. The soloists were Miss Edna 
Thornton and Messrs. Green and Price. 

On Saturday afternoon the programme of 
the Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall 
offered a curious mixture of styles. First 
came Beethoven’s ‘Choral’’Symphony, the 
performance of which, on the whole, was 
good. The slow movement received justice, 
but the Scherzo lacked point and finish, 
The solo vocalists were Mesdames Ella 
Russell and Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs. Lloyd 
Chandos and Ffrangcon Davies: the last 
named was in his best voice, but as Madame 
Ella Russell was not equally fortunate, the 
balance of tone in the quartets was naturally 
unsatisfactory. The Queen’s Hall Choral 
Society sang with great spirit. The sym- 
phony was followed by M. Saint - Saéns’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in c minor. We fully 
recognize the skill and brilliancy of the 
writing; but of strong inspiration, of true 
appeal to the heart, there is none. It is 
honest enough music in its way, but its weak 
side was terribly exposed by its proximity to 
thesymphony. Mr. Mark Hambourg played 
the solo part with marked verve, but occa- 
sional gesture of the showman order, to 
which, however, the music at times easily 
lends itself. The performance of Herr 
Strauss’s orchestral fantasia, ‘Don Juan’ 
(Op. 20), again offered strong contrast. 
The programme-book stated that ‘as a 
composer Strauss is still sub judice.” This 
is true in a sense. Time alone can reveal 
the staying power of his music and the art- 
value of the particular genre which he affects. 
So far, however, as regards earnest thought, 
strong imagination, and masterly skill in 
all that concerns the technique of his art, 
his great merit is fully acknowledged on all 
sides. The composer, following in the wake 
of Berlioz and Liszt, writes ‘‘ programme ”’ 
music. This is shown by the titles of his 
works, but he offers no detailed programme. 
Beethoven gave titles to two of his sym- 
phonies, while in the fifth and ninth he 
evidently worked to special pictures in his 
mind. There are striking dramatic touches 
in these works, the precise meaning of which 
it would, no doubt, be interesting to know. 
But the forms in which the master ex- 
pressed himself were the old-established 
ones, and to us in these days doubly old, so- 
that there is no difficulty in following his 
music. But in the works of Strauss, with 
their marked dramatic character, their 
profusion of thematic material, their sudden 
changes of mood, and consequent interfer- 
ence with old forms, some written programme: 
seems necessary as a help to the under- 
standing of the composer’s aims. Anyhow,. 


his music requires to be heard often before 
one can venture to judge it definitely ; but, 
unfortunately, such opportunities are few. 
Mr. Wood ought to give one or two special 
Strauss programmes. 
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Handel’s serenata ‘Acis and Galatea’ 
and Purcell’s ‘Masque of Love,’ from his 
opera ‘ Dioclesian,’ were performed at the 
Great Queen Street Theatre on Monday 
night, and were to be repeated on every 
night for a fortnight, with matinées on the 
Saturdays. The old story of Acis and 
Galatea attracted opera composers at a very 
early date. In an article contributed by 
Mr. W. Barclay Squire to the Souvenir 
programme-book the various composers are 
named, and we may add that of the earliest 
opera mentioned, the one by Loreto Vittori, 

roduced at Rome in 1639, a detailed and 

ighly interesting account, with musical 
illustrations, is given in Herr Hugo Gold- 
schmidt’s recently published ‘Studien zur 
Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 17 Jahr- 
hundert.’ Handel’s serenata was not appa- 
rently written forthe stage, but it was so given 
in 1732 under the direction of Thomas Arne, 
the father of Dr. Arne, at the New Theatre 
in the Haymarket, nearly opposite the old 
Opera-house, at the very time when the 
latter was under the joint management of 
Heidegger and Handel. The composer’s ire 
was aroused, and he soon announced a per- 
formance of the work at his own theatre 
with scenery, but, be it noted, without 
action on the stage. During the last cen- 
tury it was, however, given several times 
with action, the principal production being 
the one under Macready in 1842, already 
mentioned in these columns. The work 
does not gain by such presentation, if we 
may judge from the performance last Mon- 
day. The stage arrangements often seemed to 
us trivial, and detrimental to the music, yet 
there were one or two impressive scenes—in 
the opening chorus of Part II., the group of 
nymphs and shepherds in the background 
with the ‘‘ wretched lovers’”’ in front, and 
the mourning for Acis. The soloists were 
Miss Gertrude Woodall (Galatea), Mr. 
Anderson Nicol (Acis), Mr. Maurice 
Lewandowski (Damon), and Mr. Robert 
Maitland (Polyphemus), and of these the 
first and last were the most successful. The 
singing of the chorus was, on the whole, 
good. The performance was under the 
direction of Mr. Martin Shaw, who con- 
ducted with intelligence and energy. The 
work was said to be given with Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments, but, in spite of 
that statement, the many bald passages 
convinced us that a very important instru- 
ment was missing—viz., the harpsichord. 
For Van Swieten Mozart wrote additional 
accompaniments toseveralof Handel’s works, 
and Otto Jahn, in his biography, states, 
and on good authority, that at the per- 
formances, ‘Acis and Galatea’ being the 
first in 1788, ‘‘der junge Joseph Weigl 
accompagnirte am Klavier.” Mendelssohn, 
as noted by Mr. W. Barclay Squire, also 
wrote additional accompaniments to ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ for a performance by the 
Berlin Singakademie in 1828. These, and 
certain liberties with Handel’s text, have 
been criticized unfavourably, among others 
by Mr. N. Kilburn in an interesting 
article entitled ‘ Additional Accompaniments 
to Handel’s ‘‘Acis,”’ which appeared 
in a recent number of the Sammelbinde 
der Internationalen Musik- Gesellschaft. He 
might, however, in justice to Mendels- 
sohn, have stated that the composer after- 
‘wards regretted many things which he had 





done. He wrote to his friend Devrient to 
try to get the score from the Singakademie, 
adding :— 

‘*T have found, amongst many good things, 
several which I could not now endorse, and 
want to correct before it can pass into other 
hands, because I consider this matter of re- 
instrumenting as requiring the utmost con- 
scientiousness. ” 

We need not speak in detail of Purcell’s 
‘ Masque of Love,’ as it was noticed in these 
columns when given by the Purcell Operatic 
Society last year at the Coronet Theatre. 
The principal soloists on Monday were Miss 
Beatrice Spenser, Miss Gertrude Woodall, 
and Messrs. E. J. Evans and Gordon 
Cleather. The stage director in this new 
venture is again Mr. Gordon Craig. What- 
ever shortcomings there may have been in 
the performances, Mr. Craig and Mr. Shaw 
deserve all praise and encouragement, 
especially in their attempt to revivify the 
works of our great Purcell. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


THE incidental music written by Mr. Percy 
Pitt for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘Paolo and 
Francesca,’ produced last week at the St. James’s 
Theatre, deserves special comment. The poet 
and the musician, unless, as in the case of 
Wagner, one and the same person, are natur- 
ally inclined to think first of their own special 
art, and thus it happens that musicians are apt 
to write what, in its way, may be good and 
clever abstract music, though not in complete 
harmony with the action on the stage. Mr. 
Pitt seems, however, to have realized through- 
out that his mission was to colour and intensify 
the dramatic action. In the music during the 
acts one seemed to feel rather than actually 
hear it. In the Preludes to each act the 
musician had, of course, better opportunity for 
exhibiting his skill, but even these were kept 
within moderate limits. During the scene in 
the arbour the orchestra was silent, an absten- 
tion which, whether due to Mr. Alexander or 
Mr. Pitt, was wise. 


GrorGcEe Fox, who died last week, was the 
composer of many comic cantatas and operettas, 
some of which (‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ 
‘John Gilpin,’ &c.) achieved considerable 
popularity. 

THE death is also announced of Marie Henry 
Pontet Piccolomini, a composer of popular 
songs, who spent his last unfortunate years in 
an asylum. 


THE commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Victor Hugo has not 
passed unnoticed in the French musical papers. 
In Le Meénestrel of March 2nd there was a long 
article from the pen of M. Julien Tiersot. The 
poet was supposed to be not merely indifferent 
to music, but actually to dislike it. In an article 
written the day after Hugo’s death M. Saint- 
Saéns, however, pointed out that he could 
appreciate to the full the masterpieces of 
musical art, but entertained (and rightly too, 
remarks M. Tiersot) a strong dislike to the 
music which in his youth enjoyed public 
favour. And that opinion is endorsed by the 
fact that in his ‘ William Shakespeare’ Hugo 
names Homer as characteristic of the genius of 
the Greek nation, Dante of the Italian, Shak- 
speare of the English, but Beethoven, in pre- 
ference to Goethe or Schiller, of the German. 
In a second article, entitled ‘ Victor Hugo, Com- 
positeur de Musique,’ which appeared in the 
following number of Le Ménestrel (March 9th), 
M. Tiersot gives the music of the ‘couplets ” 
and the ‘‘refrain” of the drinking song in 
‘Lucréce Borgia,’ which was sung when that 
play was produced at the Porte St. Martin in 





1833. Meyerbeer and Berlioz both offered to 
set that song to music, but Harel, the theatre 
director, objected to great composers writing 
music which would attract notice and call off 
attention from the drama, and ordered the 
theatre conductor, Alexandre Piccinni (grand- 
son of Gluck’s rival), to write an air ‘‘a plat 
ventre sous les paroles.” Piccinni wrote the 
air for the couplets, but could not find anything 
to suit him for the refrain. Hugo told him it 
was easy enough—that he had only to follow 
the words. The end of the matter is thus 
related in ‘ Victor Hugo raconté par un Témoin 
de sa Vie’ :— 

“Et il [Hugo] se mit a dire les vers en les ac- 
centuant d’une sorte de chant informe. N’ayant 
jamais pu chanter de sa vie une note juste, il 
frappait sur la table du souffleur. J’y suis, dit le 
chef-d’orchestre, qui démela un air dans les coups 
de poing et qui les nota sur-le-champ.” 

M. Tiersot has taken the trouble to ferret out 
the original vocal and instrumental parts (there 
was no score) used at the production of the 
play, and, as stated, reproduces them. He 
admits that the ‘‘refrain”’ music does not dis- 
play any high qualities, but, at any rate, he 
regards it as less pretentious and vulgar than 
the couplets. It is a small matter, but, says 
M. Tiersot, 

‘it is none the less true that the spectators 
of ‘Lucréce Borgia’ heard, thanks to Hugo, the 
best phrase of the musical composition destined 
to form part of his work.” 

Herr HEINRICH ZOELLNER, musical director 
of the Leipzig University and a well-known com- 
poser of operas and choral works, and Herr 
Stephan Krehl, also a talented composer, have 
been appointed successors at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium to Jadassohn, recently deceased, 
and to Prof. Reinecke, who has retired from 
public life. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
. Mr. Dalhousie Young's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
St. Patrick's Day Concert, 7.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— St. Patrick's Day Concert, 8. Royal Albert Hall. 
_ Irish Ballad Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 
— St. Patrick’s Night, 8, Exeter Hall 
Opera, ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and Purcell’s ‘ Masque of Love,’ 8.15, 
Penley’s Theatre, Great Queen Street. 
es. Miss Rosa Leo’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
. Mr. Howard Jones’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
_ Misses Louie and Anna Lowe's Concert, 8.30, Royal Institute 
of Painters. 
— Royal Amateur Orchestral Concert, 9, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Arthur Appleby’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. _ 
— Misses A. and J. McLeod and Mr. G. 8. Wright's Matinee, 3, 
Steinway Hall 
‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 2.15 and 8.15, Penley’s Theatre. 
= Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hail, 
_ Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s.—‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ a Tragedy in Four 
Acts. By Stephen Phillips. 

DUKE OF YORK’s.—‘ The Princess’s Nose,’ a Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. 


Tue drama long promised by Mr. Alex- 
ander is an undoubted stage success. Thanks 
to the care and taste which are evident in 
every detail, and the excellent selection 
made of actors for the principal parts, 
we recognize a spectacle of grace and beauty, 
and, what is more, a play which moves us. 
Not over satisfactory, however, are the 
methods employed to secure this end. 
‘Herod’ in places lacked sufficient material 
to keep the action going. In this place it is 
too elaborately worked out. The consider- 
able element of romance in the story is over- 
shadowed from the beginning by an accu-: 
mulation of evil presage which we feel to 
be unnecessary, and in one instance, at least, 
melodramatic. We have in the old blind 
nurse Angela a sort of Tiresias and 
Cassandra in one, whose appearance is 
sufficient to set suspicion on the move 
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and to hint in pretty strong terms the 
approaching tragedy. But besides this 
>. lars presage Francesca imitates a very 
modern and different heroine, Blanche 
Amory, in wishing to know sorrow of her 
own instead of the lightsome sports which 
she also desires; and Lucrezia, played by 
Miss Elizabeth Robins with force, but an 
excess of suggestion from the outset, is also 
plotting against the hapless maid. Lucrezia’s 
outburst concerning her childlessness is a 
fine piece of rhetoric, if not poetry, but we 
do not want it; it is am excrescence, a piece 
of bitterness which would be more suitable 
if launched against a mother instead of a 
male cousin. We find Lucrezia, in fact, 
melodramatic: she rolls her eyes from the 
very beginning, before any one has spoken ; 
she protests too much. Some of the time 
spent on these birds of evil omen Mr. 

hillips should have devoted to the lighter 
scenes, which in the works of the masters 
relieve and at the same time intensify 
tragedy. The effect of such interchange of 
dark and light was seen to advantage in the 
chatter of the girls, followed by the scene 
at the apothecary’s shop. 

The arbour scene, which is_ the 
romance for which we were asking, was 
the most successful in the drama—a 
piece of beauty and simplicity which played 
itself, though due credit is to be awarded 
to figures so admirably suited to their parts 
as Miss Evelyn Millard and Mr. Henry 
Ainley, one of the many scholars of Mr. 
F. R. Benson. As the unpleasant Mala- 
testa of strong grip and grim appearance 
Mr. Alexander is impressive, but a little 
stiff. It seems as if he had hardly found him- 
self in the part yet, or is our feeling a reminis- 
cence—natural, but certainly unfair—of his 
previous career in bright modern gentlemen ? 
The last scene, except for too boisterous an 
intonation, showed him at his best. As 
Francesca Miss Millard’s charm was evident; 
she maintains her reputation by her grace 
and simplicity without improving her 
position as an artist. The verse was gener- 
ally well delivered—better, indeed, than 
the Shakspeare usually is, of which it often 
suggests a reminiscence. The acting ver- 
sion as printed was not wholly preserved 
in the rendering as we saw it. Omissions 
are, however, beneficial, and in one case would 
seem to support our contention as to the 
overplus of the exponents of evil omen. 
In single lines and certain passages the 
poetry may well be a surprise and delight to 
that small portion of the audience which 
may be supposed to care about such things. 
The time has not come for superlatives, 
either as regards construction or language, 
but the play is fine, a new thing to the pre- 
sent generation, and it raises hopes for 
better achievement which ‘ Herod’ did not 
suggest. Lightness of touch Mr. Phillips 
has not yet achieved, and yet it is a com- 
moner gift than many of those which he 
possesses. Such are the ironies of our 
endowments. 

Mr. Jones’s play deals with the old theme 
of a woman who lures a husband away from 
a wife, more specially associated with French 
successes of the lighter order. A French 


prince has married an English wife, and the 
play opens with the evident scandal of his 
attentions to her guest and schoolfriend, 
married to a stupid person who is a brewer 





and yet poor, thus living an epigram which 
he could not utter. The Prince, after con- 
siderable hesitation, promises to go off 
with his new flame and recognize her when 
she has “burnt her boats” by breaking 
with her husband. She is forced to leave in 
a hurry by the indignant wife, and her plans 
are spoilt by a carriage accident which 
breaks her nose and turns what looks like 
tragedy into comedy. She has to return 
defeated and see the wife reinstated in the 
Prince’s favour. Minor interest is provided 
by an insufferable cad who arranges 
tableaux, makes love to all the ladies 
in turn, and is finally represented as horse- 
whipped. Lively and apt in dialogue, all 
this does not make a good play. In par- 
ticular, the Princess loses our sympathy by 
her laughter over her rival, which is too 
decisive and prolonged to be hysterical. It 
is like the laughter of the lower orders, 
poor in taste. Miss Irene Vanbrugh acts 
admirably as the Princess, while Mr. H. B. 
Irving as the Prince and Miss Carlotta Addi- 
son as an old scandal-loving lady make the 
best of their parts. Mr. Gilbert Hare is 
also good as the elder person who takes 
calm views and provides good advice. But 
the whole does not, we think, constitute one 
of Mr. Jones’s successes. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


On Thursday last week Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
happily recovered, assumed two parts lately 
designed for her in ‘ Heard at the Telephone’ 
and ‘ Ceesar’s Wife,’ adding greatly by her acting 
to the efficiency of the presentation. Her 
Marie Marex, a thoughtful and sombre per- 
formance, and her Léonore furnished one of the 
best instances she has yet supplied of the melo- 
dramatic intensity of which she has command. 

‘Dr. Nixoxa,’ a new melodrama by Messrs. 
Oswald Brand and Ben Landeck, founded, by 
arrangement, upon Mr. Guy Boothby’s widely 
read sensational story, will be the Easter 
novelty at the Princess’s. 

Mr. Gzorce ALEXANDER’S first visit to Ame- 
rica is likely to take place next year in ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,’ the triumph of which is suffi- 
ciently ensured to justify the most sanguine 
anticipation of this Transatlantic experiment. 

On Monday ‘ Another Man’s Wife,’ a new 
drama by Mr. Fenton Mackay, author of ‘The 
J.P.,’ was produced at the Crown Theatre, 
Peckham. 

Rumours gain in persistency that we shall 
have a Bernhardt season at the Gaiety. 

‘La NovvetLe IpoLe’ of M. Frangois de 
Curel is announced as the approaching novelty 
of the Stage Society. Next on thelist is Ibsen’s 
‘ Lady from the Sea.’ 

Mr. Epwarp Terry contemplates returning 
to his own theatre early in April. His opening 
piece will be Capt. Basil Hood’s three-act 
comedy ‘My Pretty Maid.’ 

THE production of ‘The Girl from Maxim’s’ 
is fixed for Thursday next by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham and Mr. Charles Frohman. 

Mr. Ben Greet has arranged with the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society to give six matinées of the 
morality play ‘Everyman’ at St. George’s Hall 
next week. Since the London performances, 
which took place at the Charterhouse, the play 
has been given at Oxford, Brighton, and 
Cheltenham. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F,. B, S.—G. N.—W. W.S.—T. L. 
—received. 

A. L.—B. V. H.—A. J. B.—Many thanks. 

N. H. P.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Complete Catalogue post free on 
application. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I. Includ- 


ing New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans. 

‘** On the subject there is really nothing in English litera. 
ture at least to compare with Mr. Rose’s ‘ Life,’ either in 
adequacy of detail or in excellence of literary presentment.” 

Contemporary Review, 

‘*This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of 
Thiers and Lanfrey. The narrative is brilliant, accurate, 
and up to date; its reflections furnish instructive links 
between the past and present; while the grand movements 
of the drama iuspire the author with flights of finely coloured 
rhetoric which give him a high place as a literary artist.” 

Spectator, 


VOL. VIII., WITH FULL INDEX, COMPLETING THE 
WORK, NOW READY. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in 


the MIDDLE AGES. By FERDINAND GREGO- 
ROVIUS. Translated by Mrs. HAMILTON. Crown 
8vo, 3/. 3s. net the Set, or Sy Vols. I., II., and 
III., 6s. net each. Vols. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIIL, 
each in Two Parts, 4s. 6d. net each Part. 





2 vols. small 4to, 1/. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 
Photogravures and 28 Half-Tone Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

* The two volumes which Lord Ronald Gower has devoted 
to the Tower of London contain what is undoubtedly the 
best work of the author, and, thanks to its excellent and 
well-chosen illustrations, the book will probably hold its 
own for some time to come as the best popular history of 
the famous building.” — Zimes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


REGINALD AIRY, B.A., late Queen’s Scholar at West- 
minster School. With 51 Illustrations. 
(Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. net ; or limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


HOLMAN HUNT. By G. C. William- 


SON, Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, 1s. net; or limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. By 


G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 


Pott 8vo, ls. net; or limp teather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 3s, net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. By Arthur B. 


CHAMBERLAIN. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





16mo, 1s, 6d. net; or in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


KEATS’S ISABELLA and The EVE 


of ST. AGNES. Miniature Edition, with Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. 


3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. Copyright 
Edition, with the Notes of JOHN FOSTER KIRK and 
the Author's Latest Corrections. : 

(Bohn's Standard Library. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 


WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. Revised throughout, with a Supple 
ment of 25,000 Additional Words and Phrases. 
WEBSTER is the best Practical Working Dictionary of 
the English Language. It is recognized as the 
Standard Authority throughout the English-speaking 
World. It is an indispensable Reference Book. 2,345 
pages ; 5,000 Illustrations. Price, in clotb, 30s. net; oF 
in sheepskin, 2/. net. 


Full Prospectus sent post free on application to the Publisherse 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE CAT’S-PAW, 


Having been REPRINTED, Copies of the SECOND EDITION | 
may now be had from all Libraries and Booksellers 


* Pamela Ferrars is a delightful study...... An exceptionally clever novel. ”— Times, 

“Mrs. Croker is always lively a interesting, but in ‘The Cat’s-paw’ she is even more 
than usually interesting.” — Specta 

* Written with notable aoares of ‘style and breadth of knowledge....... Tt has great merits 
as a romance, and still higher value as giving atrue and vivid picture of life in India. 

Scotsman, 

“The novel-reading public have often expressed the wish that there were more 

authoresses like Mrs. Croker, more wielders of the pen who could give us these bright, 


entertaining, wholesome novels, never lacking in imagination and the art to paint a | 


character, a landscape, or the local colour of a typical society. A perusal of ‘The Cat’s- 
paw’ will make them wish this once again.” —Datly — 
“Itisv ivacious, humorous, rich in variety of character... 
rect ded.” —Glasg Herald. 
“The novel is full of interest and incident, the dialogue is vivacious, and the story as a 
whole is excellent. For an accurate description of Anglo-Indian life we much prefer Mrs. 
Croker’s novels to anything Mr. Kipling has produced.”—Literary World. 


The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arvotp Beyverr. 


“A first-rate sensational story.”—Daily Telegraph. [Second Edition, 


The OLD BANK. By Witiiam WestaLt, Author of ‘ With 


the Red Eagle.’ ‘A spirited story.”—Spectator. 


..A book which can be warmly 








‘FAN FITZGERALD. 
| ‘O'Grady of Trinity.’ 
‘* The most charming of Irish girls.” — World. 


J UDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 


| Author of ‘ Methodist Taylls” &e. 


| ** Love episodes add greatly to the charm of the book, which is as sound as it is 
fascinating.” — Sketch. 


|A BLOW OVER the HEART. By Rosert Macnray, 


‘* Will not fail to ‘ thrill’ the habitual novel-reader delightfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A SLOW AWAKENING. By Epira Gray WHEELWRIGHT, 


By H. A. Hiyxson, Author of 


By Harry Linpsay, 


Author of ‘ Anthony Graeme.’ {March 20, 
|MAN, WOMAN, and FATE. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 
Author of ‘A New Othello,’ &c. [March 26. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By S. Squire Spriace, 


Author of ‘ Odd Issues.’ [ Shortly. 
MAZEPPA. By Frep. Wuisuaw, Author of ‘A Forbidden 


| Name.’ (Shortly. 


‘The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornune, Author 


of ‘ Peccavi,’ &c. [April 4. 





A ROYAL TRAMP. By Rosert Barr, Author of ‘In a| RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. Wess AppLeron, Author of 


Steamer Chair,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. (Short: fly. 


SHILLELAGH and SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bonk, 


K.C., Author of ‘ Dora Myrl.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


With 12 Illustrations by E. J. SuLLIvan. 


AS IT WAS WRITTEN. By T. W. Sreicur, Author of | 


‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Francois the Valet.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Georce R. Sius. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 


HARDY, Author of eHow to be Happy though Married.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ad. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. | 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cartes Reape. | 
“7 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


By CHares | 
READ 


The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 
‘FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By Roserr 


LOUIS STEVENSON. 


|'NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Srevenson. 


|The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Ricwarp JEFFERIEs. 





The ART of FICTION. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of ‘The Orange Girl.’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, red top, 1s. net. 


THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS. A 


BAR, STAGE, and PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. 


New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Herman MerivaLe. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Shortly. 


BLUEBEARD: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with Summaries of various Tales 


and Traditions. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS. By Witu1am Jonns, F.S.A. 


[Shortly. 


With 91 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 





NEW SERIES OF TWO- “SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs, 


The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS, By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. 
ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Sir Watrer Besanr. 
DORA MYRL, the Y DETECTIVE. By McD. Bopk1y, K.C. 
VIN et? TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. 
DAR EEDS. By _* Donovan. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
PavuL QavLor. 

a §' M. By Owen Hatt. 

Ww. “of the HILLS. By Brer Harre. 
A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS. By Brer Harte. 
The LADY from NOW. E. By Feraus Hume. 
PLOTTERS of PARIS, By KpMUND MITCHELL. 


The TEMPLE of DEATH. By EpMunD MITCHELL. 
TOWARDS the ETERNAL SNOWS. By EpmunpD MITCHELL. 
The LUCK of a RIDGELEY. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
HIS OWN ye gt By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
The WATERS of EDERA. By Ourpa. 
A. MODERN Siar WHITTINGTON. By James Payn. 
The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora KussELL. 
a LONDON’S HEART. By G. R. Sins. 

TOYENNE JACQUELINE. By SaraH TYTLER. 
SOAN the CURATE. By FLorencE WARDEN. 
SPORT and SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S 


HIS MASTRRETEOD. 

The JOY of LIFE. 

GERMINAL: «ed and Man 

sa 1ONOU OUR of the ARMY, and other 
ries, 


The F 


SHO 
The FAT and the THIN. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRAN ies gee 
FORTUNE yr? the ROUGONS. 
Foo Se of PLASS ANS. 

iP. 


NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


LOURDES. 
| ROME. 


MONEY. 
Be geeEyEENCY. | BOM 
| FRUITFULNESS. 
WORK. 


The DOWNFALL. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. 








READY-MON. EY MORTIBOY. 


The DOWNFALL. By E. Zona. 
FOUL PLAY. By ‘Onsnizs READE. 

and WIFE. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By B 


Rice. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
STEVENSON. 


PUCK. J 
A SON of HAGAR By Hat CAINE. 
he ORANGE GIRL. By Watrer Besanv. 


By Besant and 





WALTER BESANT 


and JAMES RICK. 
(Shortly. 
ESANT and 






(April. 
By Roprert Lovis 





WOMAN in 









The NEW MAGDALEN. 





The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Watrer Besant 


The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 

The gHApow of a CRIME. By Hatt Calne. 
ANTONINA. B: WILKIE COLLINS. 

ae a MOONSTONE. ey WILKIE COLLINS. 


WHITE 
The DEAD § SECRET. By 


POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By | 


aELD in BONDAGE. By Ovurpa. 


ND AGS. By Ovrp 

PEG SWOPFLN TON; and CHRISTIE JOHN- 
STON By CHARLES READE. 

| the, CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHaRkLeEs 


“mp Ts “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By’ 
| CHARLES READE. 

HARD CASH. By CHARLES READF. 
| The OLD FACTORY. By W. WesTALL. 





. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 












London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS beg to announce 
their REMOVAL to Larger Premises at 
298, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Ten Doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen’s Hall). 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIENA: its Architecture and Art. By GILBERT 
HASTINGS. Printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper, and 
with numerous Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


The WOMAN WHO WENT to HELL. Being 
Ballads and Lyrics of the Folk-lore of Ireland. By DORA SIGER- 
SON (Mrs. Clement Shorter) With a Frontispiece by Blanche 
McManus. Printed on Hand-made Paper. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contams :— 


NOTES :—‘A Dream of a Queen's Reign’ '—Bacon-Shakes are—R. 
Argentine—‘The Cambridge Confessor —‘‘ Wagues ’—Darley, a 
Forgotten Poet—Seal of the Great Steward of Scotland—Cambridge 
Heath, South Hackney—First British Subject born in New South 
Wales—Mistakes in Michelet—Royal Adjectives—National Anthem. 

QUERIES :—Defoe at Tooting—Preceptory of Dinmore—High Street, 
Oxford—Carlyle and Scripture—Bards—Batty, Printer—Post-fine— 

‘* Multiplicands’’—Montgomery MSS.—Knoliys Road, Streatham— 
Hodges Family—Authors Wanted—Descendants of Sir W. de la 
Pole—Pins and Pincushions. 

REPLIES :—Brace and Burns—‘‘ Endorsement” : “ Dorso-ventrality ”— 
Uncovering at National Anthem—Weeks’s Museum—Bell Inscri 
tion at Puncknowle— et fl Glass—Sleeping Garmente—Lady 

h Ch Sh War on Land—Chalices of Wood 
ae “of Roseneath—“ Bar sinister’ "Fireplaces in Cathedral 
Seer. ‘Thackeray Quotation—* ‘Ycleping” the Church—*‘ Ludi 

ster”—Lord Mayors’ ‘“ Pageants ’’—Staunton—“ Beanfeast ”’. 
Christmas Decorations and Shrove Tuesday — “ High-faluting ’— 
Widow of Protector Somerset—Béranger: ‘Le Roi d’Yvetot’— 
Portuguese Naval Supremacy—*‘ Skirret ’"—Earl of Cromartie—“ Le 
premier pas.”’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Duignan’s ‘Staffordshire Place- Names "—‘New 
Testament in Braid Scots’—Dyer and Hassall’s ‘History of 
Modern Europe.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 8 contains :— 


NOTES :—St. Margaret's, Westminster— Leather for Bookbinding— 
ya saeiee Family—Barns and James Cririe— Egmont and the 
cyclopedia Britannica’ —‘Keep your hair on”—“‘And your 
potions shall ever pray,” &c.—Picture Kestoring under Napoleon 
—‘‘ Lurden’’—Children’s Aftirmations—In ise of Burns—Moses 
Mendelssohn—*« Vicunha "—Pope 5 a tical Nicknames—Swift 

in England and the “‘ Four Crosses” 

‘QUERIES :—Metempsychosis among ad Swedes—King Charles I. at 
the New Gallery—Chapman Family—‘‘I doe love these auncyent 
abbayes”—Warren and Clegg—Steevens’s ‘Shakespeare ’—Author 
of Books Wanted—W. and K. Bent—Ashtead, Surrey—Minas and 
Empecinados — “Cadaver” —R. Edw: ards — ‘ Limerick” — Bull- 
baiting—Comic Annual—“ Spirit of the Wye’’—Cleburne: Bowes : 
Ward—Hambiey Arms—Biddulphs of Bidaul ph— Queen (renin 
—FitzGerald Quotation—Kishop Pole—*‘ Hop the twig ”—Seasalte 

REPLIES :—The West Bourne—First Gentleman of Colour Kuightod 

‘ower: St. Peter in the Chains—Ben Jonson's Repetitions— 
Oxford Diocesan Arms—‘‘Gun’’—‘ Les Lauriers de Nassau ’—Sir 
Nicholas Smith—St. Briavel— Ancient Boats—Tintagel—Lady Mary 
‘Tudor— Omneity”—“ Oliver ”—Peter Pett—Louis Philippe at the 

‘Star and Garter”—G. L. Way—Early Hotels of Rome—Arms of 
Married Women — Royal Personages—CLII III. — ‘‘ Barracked ”"— 
Bricks—Whips in the Commons—‘ Utilitarian ’—Cheselden, Rad- 
cliffe, and ridmore—Source of the Seven Ages—Gazetteer— 
‘Rout "—* Frail” —Markoe Family. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Canon Dixon’s History of the a of Eng- 

land ’—‘ Arundel Hymns '"—Heviews and Magazine: 


Mr. Charles Kent. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 1 contains :— 


NOTES :—“‘ Famous Scots ’’—‘‘ Brod”’—‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’: Notes and orrectsons—-Fi0ite at Winchester— —Georges L 7 
IV.—‘ Double Joes” — in’ 

Portrait of Erasmus —“ Le premier pas” "Isle of Dogs—Amazon— 
* Opodeldoc ”—“ Penile ”’—Sir H. Cromwell! 

QUERIES :—London Library Catalogue— here and Brookes Families 
—Household of George II1.—Shakespeare’s Vocabulary—Gurbs or 
De Gurbs Baropy—Huxley as Reviewer — Hymn of St. Peter 
Damiani—“ sepa > Robarum Wallensium’’—Arms of Le Neve 
Foster—Titian’ ‘Sacred and Profane Love ’—‘ Sweet Richard ’— 

‘La Blanche Fée ’—Parish Registers—J. D. Acland—Descent of the 
Tsar—Sir W. Damsell—Apple-tree Folk-lore. 

REPLIES :—Henry VIII.—‘Palatine’s Daughter ’—Sarpi’s ‘ Letters ’~— 
Staunton, Worcestershire—Sir George Fenton—Black Armlet— 
Hristow—Bibliography of Bicycle—Earl of Cromartie—Split Infini- 
tive—‘ Stream of tendency "—Dickensiana—Portraits of Early Lord 
Mayors—Line of Browning—James the Deacon—The Mitre—Fieet- 
wood Miniature—Crispe—Desborough Portraits—Duels—Heyford 
School Rules—‘ With affection beaming "—Black Bottles for Wine 
—Musicians’ Company—The Feast and the Reckoning—“ High- 
faluting’ '—Parentage of Cassar Borg ia— Moat’s ‘ Stenography ’"—'The 
Earth Mother—“ Single-Speech ” Hamilton—Filbert—Englieh in the 
Last Crusade—Aéronautics—Milton : 
Silver-pence. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Coleridge’s ‘ Poetry of Byron,’ Vol. V.—Lord 
Ronald Gower's ‘Tower of London ’—Shaw’s ‘ Essays and Papers of 
Richa-d Copley Christie '—Lamb’s ‘King and Queen of Hearts ’— 
Keane's ‘Gold of Ophir.’ 

Dr. 8. R. Gardiner. 


sNotices to Correspondents. 





Tract on Logic — Herrick : 


Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. Cc. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


5th 
EDITION. 


5th 
EDITION. 


24th 


EDITION. 


oth 
EDITION. 


10th 
EDITION. 


16th 
EDITION. 





The LIFE of the WAITING SOUL in the 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon. 
Residentiary of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, declaring all that is known or that may 
reasonably be held...... and the plain man who wants to know what he may safely 
believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here all that 
he needs.”—Church Times, 


The AFTERGLOW of a GREAT REIGN. By the 


Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London, 
Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 
“It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the 
late Queen’s character.”— Times, 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS of JEAN INGELOW 


and her EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The WATCHERS of the LONG-SHIPS. A Tale of 


Cornwall in the Last Century. By JAMES F. COBB, Illustrated with 
4 Full-Page Engravings by Davidson Knowles, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘A capital story and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle and 
simple.”— Guardian. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. By 


ELEANOR BULLEY. With upwards of 50 Illustrations of Places and 
People, and 8 Coloured Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘*It will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land than they will 
obtain from a dozen dry geographies,”—Literary World, 


HONOR BRIGHT; or, the Four-Leaved Sham- 


rock. By the Author of ¢ One of a Covey,’ ‘Robin and Linnet,’ &c. Illus. 
trated, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


“A cheery, sensible little tale.”—TZimes. 


EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. By the Author 


of ‘A Lost Piece of Silver,’ &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 





IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


RoerYar 


K XCHANGE 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Secrerary, 


HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


MAKES SHAVING A PLEASURE. 


FIVE HUNDRED SHAVES for 64d. 


THE 
A STICK OF 


VINOLIA 
GHAVING 
ASSURANCE oar 


Is said to give 500 Shaves, 
GRANTS 


STICKS, 6d. and 1s.; CAKES, 1s, and 2s. 
KPPs's COCOA, 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 


EPPs's COCOA. 


EPePs's COCOA. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BURGLARY AND 


nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 











PPS’S COCOA. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, E mlateens { 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE | INNEFORD’S MAGNESI4 
(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), | The best remedy for 
FIDELITY INSURANCE, | HEADACHE, ne oor 
RAiLway PASSENGERS’ And Safest A perient for Delicate ( Constitutions, 
8, Children, and Infan 


Established 1849. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


“DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIPA 
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ARISTOPHANES. — KNIGHTS. Edited by R. A. Nem, M.A. LL.D. (Aberdeen), late Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge ; University Lecturer in Sanskrit. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—‘ This stands alone among the editions of Aristophanes for its combination of taste, learning, and humour. Every page shows that Mr. Neil had a critical 
and linguistic acumen which places him in the front rank of scholars.” 


AESCHYLUS.—CHOEPHORI. With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a Recension of the Scholia. By T. G. 


TUCKER, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The edition is one of the most acceptable contributions to classical scholarship which have been published for some years.” 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical Sketch, and Essays. By W. W. 
GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D. D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR,—“ The equipment with which Prof. Goodwin provides this edition is admirable.” 


DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS.—The THREE LITERARY LETTERS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Glossary, 


and Introductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


The EARLY AGE of GREECE. By Witi1M Rinceway, M.A., Disney Professor of Archeology in the University of 


Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College; sometime Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork; Author of ‘The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standards,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, in 2 vols. Vol. I. 2ls. [Vol. II, Jn the press. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We recommend all scholars who are interested in the early literature and civilization of Greece to study this—the most important of recent contributions to 
classical scholarship.” 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. Guover, M.A., Classical Lecturer and formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
BOOKMAN.—‘‘ An unusually attractive book. The author with much skill and charm sets before us a picture of a period remarkably little known, even to students.” 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHYSIOLOGY DURING the SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, and EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B. M.P. M.D. Sec.R.S , Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 9s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ We can recommend this admirable and suggestive book with confidence to all, laymen or doctors, who wish to trace the gradual growth of man’s knowledge of 
the physical basis of his life.” 


ZOOLOGY: an Elementary Text-Book. By A. E. Suirtey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
E. W. MACBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Zoology in McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—‘‘As a thoroughly trustworthy and instructive text-book for serious students, the work can be strongly recommended. Its value is enhanced by the large 
number of excellent illustrations, many of which are delightfully fresh.” 


NOW READY, VOL. III. OF SIR G. G. STOKES’S PAPERS. 
MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir G. G. Sroxes, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Lucasian Professor in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol. III. Demy 8vo, lis. 
NOW READY, VOL, IlI. OF LORD RAYLEIGH’S PAPERS. 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Joun Wituiam Srrurt, Baron Rayeicu, Sc.D. F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Royal 8vo. 
7 Vol. I. 1869-1881. 15s. net. Vol, II. 1881-1887. 15s. net. Vol. III, 1887-1892. 15s. net. 
It is expected that the Work will be completed in Four Volumes. 


THEORY of DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By A. R. Forsyra, Sc.D. F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics: 


in the University of Cambridge and Fellow of Trinity College. Part III. ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS. In1 vol. (Nearly ready. 


The CARE of BOOKS. An Essay on the Development of Libraries and their Fittings from the Earliest Times to the End 


of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A, F S.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. Large royal 8vo, buckram, with 156 Illustrations, including 43 Full- 
Page Plates, 18s. net. Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


PILOT.—* Likely to remain for many years the standard work on the medizval libraries of Europe, with special reference to those of our own country.” 


CHAPTERS on ENGLISH METRE. By Joseru B. Mayor, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATE INTERVENTION in ENGLISH EDUCATION: a Short History from Early Times down to 1833. By 


J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY, B.A. LL.B. of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. With Introduction and Notes by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge ; 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


The edition of the Psalms prepared by Prof. Kirkpatrick for the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools” having been completed and published in three volumes, the whole work is now also 
published in a single volume. The page is larger than in the separate volumes, and, a thinner paper being used, it is thought that this edition will be found convenient in size, and that 
many readers will prefer it to the separate volumes. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. Hume Brown, M.A. LL.D., Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History and: 
Paleography in the University of Edinburgh. . 
Vol. I. TO the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. 
Vol. 11. FROM the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART to the REVOLUTION of 1689. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps and Plans, és, [Ready immediately. 
Vol. III, (Completing the Work.) mn the press. 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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WARD, LOCK & 
Messrs. WARD, LOCK é& CO., 
Limited, have just published the follow- 
img important NEW NOVELS. 
BY “ ORME AGNUS,” 


Author of ‘ Jan Oxber,’ ‘ Love in our Village,’ &c. 


ZIKE MOULDOM. 6s. 
BY HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 


Author of ‘ A Man of his Age,’ ‘ The Seven Houses,’ &c. 


A LORD OF THE SOIL. 6s. 


BY MORICE GERARD, 


Author of ‘ The Man of the Moment,’ &c. 


FOR ENGLAND. 6s. 


BY HUAN MEE, 


Author of ‘ Wheels within Wheels,’ &c, 


THE JEWEL OF DEATH. 3s. 6d. 


They will also publish immediately 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL, 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 5s. 
THE LOST SQUARE. 5s. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE, 


STOLEN SOULS. 3s. 6d. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 6s. 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE ISTHMIAN LIBRARY.” 


ICE SPORTS. 5s. 


Edited by THEODORE A. COOK. 


Included in the volume are comprehensive chapters on Tobogganing, 
Speed Skating, Skating in the Fens, the Sport of Skelobning, Bandy or Ice 
Hockey, Ice Boats, Ice Boat Sailing, Curling, Sledging. No single author has 
been made responsible, but authorities on every form of ice sport have con- 
tributed sections on those subjects in which they possess especial information, 
and among the contributors may be mentioned the names of McCULLUM 
HILL, 8S, KING FARLOW, Mrs. ALEX. TWEEDIE, and Capt. FERRAND. 


ATHLETICS. 


Edited by W. BEACH THOMAS, 


Late President of Athletics at Oxford. Illustrated from Photographs, 





CO.S NEW LIST. 


———erwrTrr? 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS 


are designed to give the tourist just such information as will enable him to 
extract the utmost possible value from his vacation. Diverse tastes have to 
be consulted, but the historical, antiquarian, architectural, topographical, and 
other notes, while as full and suggestive as need be, are confined to reasonable 
proportions, and the greatest possible attention is given to routes and fares, 
facilities for pleasure and for sport, walking and cycling routes, local amuse- 
ments, literature, hotel accommodation, and kindred matters. In addition, an 
endeavour is made to give the intending visitor such an impression of a place 
that it shall be to him, when he sees it, as a familiar friend. Many readers 
have declared that 
The Illustrations Alone are Worth the Money. 
These books, in fact, are not only GUIDES in the best sense of the word, but 
useful and dainty SOUVENTRS. 


UP TO DATE. PRACTICAL. CONCISE. 

Superbly Illustrated. Furnished with excellent Maps and Plans, 
Bound in cloth, printed in clear type, on good paper. 

They tell how to reach the District chosen, and what Fares will have 
to be paid, what is to be seen in the neighbourhood, with Plans of Tours, 
and Descriptive Routes. 

They give Lists of Hotels, with tariffs, so that the probable expenses 
may be calculated, and the Legends and History of the places visited, with 
notices of the public buildings. 

Cyclists will find many useful hints as to Roads and Routes. 

The Series of Guides comprises the following, and other are in preparation :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 





ALDEBU. 
Ber GLASTONBURY, &e. 


BLACKP OL 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW 


TOLINGTON and FILEY 
GHTON 

BROADST TATR 

BUXTON and DOVED ALE 

CAnT eer bUsy and NORTH-EAST 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 
etal PORTISHEAD, &c. 


jt 














WLISH 
DEAL, WALMER, & 
DOVER, sT. MARGARET'S BAY, 





LONDON (Coronation Edition) 
LOWESTOFT 
L REGIS 

LYNTON “—¥ LYNMOUTH 
MARGATE 

es here DERBY, &c. 


MINE and OOR 

NEWQUAY and NORTH CORN- 

NORTH WALES. Part I. (Northern 
Section), Llandudno, Colwyn, Rhyl, 


Bangor, &c. 

NORTH WALES. Part II. (Southern 
Section), Aberystwyth, Barmoutb, Pwll- 
heli, Snowdon, Llangollen, &c. 


Ni ora GHAM and SHERWOOD 
Punter CE, ST. IVES, and SCILLY 
PLYMOUTH 


RAMSGATE 

EASTBOURNE pa 
aon LAKE DISTRICT SHERINGHAM 
EX don and SOUTH-EAST | SIDMOUTH 

DK SKEGN. aos. SUTTON, MABLE- 
EXM OUTH THORP 
FALMOUTH, the LIZARD, and SQUTHPORT: 

SOUTH COKNWAL OUTHWOLD 
FELIXSTOWE STRATFORD-UPON. -AVON 
FOURS LONE, SANDGATE, wae 5 2 al SEA, MABLE- 
HARROGA ATE SWANAGE, LULWORTH, &c. 
wae tE oe BEXHILL, &c. TEIGNMOUTH 

BAY TORQUAY 

HESHAM, CA PLL, and the | WESTON-SUPER- +? CLEVE- 

WESTEKN BORDERLA DON, PORTISHEAD, 
ILFRACOMBE and BARNSTAPLE 
ILKLEY WINDSOR 
ISLE of MA WHITBY 
ISLE of WIGH WOODHALL SPA 
LEAMIN IGTON. WARWICK, &e. WORTHING 
LIVERPOOL WYE V. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS, &c. 


ALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the BROADS 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN DEESIDE, &c. 

EDINBURGH 

BT NSGOW and the CLYDE 
WATERING PLACES 


HIGHLANDS and ISLAND 
INVERNESS, SPEYSIDE -. 
OBAN, WILLIAM, and 
WHSTEEN HIGHLANDS 





IRELAND. 


AN] TRIM, GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, | G BR rif my 7 O} = E, CARLINGFORD 


BELFAS ar 
Cc 


| KILLARNEY LAKES 
RK and SOUTH-WEST | LIMERICK, Lo aaa CLABE, and 


IRELAND 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, 
DON DERRY, 
DUBLIN and ‘WICKLOW 


LON- NORTHERN: LAKE DISTRICT of 


LAND 
WATERFORD and WEXFORD 


THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND | 





PARIS | 


SWITZERLAND 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lumrep, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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